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Selling Exceedingly Well 


*«The value of the work is incontestable.’’—W. Y. Times Saturday Review, 


CHINA AND THE ALLIES 


By A. Henry Savage Landor 


Illustrated by nearly three hundred drawings and photographs in color, 
tint and black and white. 
It can be examined at any bookseller's, and will repay examination 








The Brooklyn Eagle, in a four-column notice, says: 

‘“The best and most complete history of the recent war with China that has yet 
been published, and it is written with a minuteness of observation * * * which makes 
the volume a blessed relief from the average account of the Chinese war.” 


IN TWO VOLUMES. $7.50 net 


Selling in Every Section of the Country 


‘¢ Shows Her in the Fullness of Great Powers ’”’ 


CRUCIAL INSTANCES 


By Edith Wharton 


The Times Saturday Review says: 

“‘Something similar to the effect produced by the transforming shimmer of the 
moonlight Mrs. Wharton accomplishes by the shimmering beams of imagination and 
fancy, ‘whose play upon’ the plot and style of her work is a triumph of elusive 
lucidity.” $1.50 ; 








Second Edition Three Days After Publication 
‘¢Is This Another Rudder Grange ?”’ 


THE ABANDONED ee 


By Sydney Herman Preston, Author of ‘«‘The Green Pigs,” etc. 





“‘Unpretentious, lively and racy is this piece of humor,” says The New York 
Tribune, and adds that “all things provide material for mirth, and the author lets no 
chance escape him. It is the pleasantest book of the kind we have seen for many a 


lay. Just the thing for warm weather reading. $1.25 


















‘¢ Something Very Like Genius’’ 


THE WHITE COTTAGE 


By Zack 


RicHARD HENRY STopparRD says in The Mail and Express: 

“Tf we were asked to name any fiction that we have read for several years past 
that we should select as a sure test of the literary intelligence and judgment of its 
readers, and as a positive revelation of the genius of its author, it would be ‘The White 
Cottage,’ which places Miss Gwendoline Keats (Zack) in the forefront of all living 
English women who are known to write fiction of any kind * * * 

“Don’t take our word for it, or anybody’s word, but give your most careful read- 
ing and your most loving understanding to the power, the pathos and the art of this 
remarkable, this incomparable book.” $1.50 
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When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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A GOOD PORTRAIT: of Mr. John 
Burroughs is always in order, never 
more so than in the summer, which 
season always suggests an out-of-doors 
man. Although Mr, ‘Burroughs has 
written most. delightfully of “‘ winter 
sunshine,’’ it is under the summer sun 
that we think of him the most. This 
portrait, which is the best one of him 
that has ever been taken, was made a 
few months ago.. I have been holding 
it back for some special opportunity, 
but, after all, the portrait of so delight- 
ful an author and charming a man is 
always its own excuse for being. 

> 2 3 

Young authors have lost a good 
friend in Sir Walter Besant, who died 
on the oth of June last after a fort- 
night’s illness. Sir Walter was con- 


stantly berating publishers, but he was 


very kind to authors. Publishers, how- 
ever, did not bear him any grudge for 
his attitude towards them, because they 
knew that he was a man who could not 
cherish an unkind thought towards 
any one. Sir Walter loved his fellow- 
men, but his sympathies were with the 
poor and struggling rather than with 
the rich and great. Although, in con- 
nection with his friend Rice, and alone, 
he wrote a great many novels and 


L colunge 





other “Ail Sa wal be Spt est kp lown by 


his. ‘* All -and Fons of 
Men,”’ his ad piblighed after 
Mr. Rice’s feath. iat 

é ont 


The last time that’ I was in London 
I spent a pleasant Herning with Sir 
Walter in his-office-with-Messrs. Adam 
and Charles. Black i "Soho Square. I 
had quite.a time to ind this out-of-the- 
way place,, that/is, out of the way for a 
publishing House, though’ not ‘so very 
far from, ‘ot et paelnen ses. If I ‘had 
not ‘been’ goirig’ to léave ‘Eondon with- 
in“So" short -a time after my* Visit, 
Gir Walter Had: planned to take ‘itie‘on 
a.tramp through the’ slums to’ show 


me the places that~he has since so 
fiotaon y: described: in-' his «°° East 
ondon! a 


“BR 

, Another English author who died 
the day after Sir Walter's death, was 
Robert. Buchanan... It would .be, hard 
to find two men of such different types. 
Buchanan.,was something of an. Ish- 
maelite, with his hand against every 
man’s, though I do not think that 
every man’s was against his. He was 
constantly quarrelling with authors and 
publishers and the public in general. 
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THE LATE REV. DR. MALTBIE D. BABCOCK 


It was his attack upon Swinburne and 
his followers, whom he described as the 
*“‘ fleshly school’’ of poets, that first 
brought him into notice. Buchanan 
was not without ability, but it was 
often misdirected. 


2 

The Rev. Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, 
who died by his own hand in a hospital 
at Naples on May 18th, had written a 
number of poems embodying in some- 
what rugged verse his manly attitude 
toward life, death, work,.etc. But he 
is hardly a poet, nor yet a writer of 
prose, and had resisted all inducements 
that were offered him to produce a 
k, or even to print his sermons. It 

is not, therefore, as an author that I 
note his passing, but merely asa noble, 
high-spirited, helpful man, who had 
fillea the city pulpit left vacant less 
than two years ago by Dr. van Dyke’s 
retirement to the lettered shades of 
Princeton, in such a way as to make 


his sudden taking-off 
apubliccalamity. It 
is one of the ironies 
of fate that a man of 
Dr. Babcock’s cour- 
age and nobility of 
character should, 
even in an access of 
fever, have turned 
his back upon the 
battlefield of life. 

Dr. Babcock’s 
death should be a 
warning to all who 
are inclined to ‘over- 
tax their strength. 
Dr. Babcock was 
fitted by nature to 
do a certain amount 
of work; by tempera- 
ment, to increase this 
amount. Had he 
declined the call to a 
metropolitan church 
he would probably 
be alive to-day, but 
he believed it to be 
his duty to come to 
New York, and he 
came. Whatever he 
put his hand to, 
he did with his whole 
might. The work once taken up was. 
never shirked. The character of the 
man could not be better described 
than in these lines, written not very 
long before his death: 





Be strong ! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle; face it. °T is God's gift. 
Be strong ! 
Say not the days are evil,—Who ’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce,—oh shame ! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s name.. 
Be strong ! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes ; the day, how long. 
Faint not, fight on! To-morrow comes the song. 


One of Dr. Babcock’s poems, ‘* Eman- 
cipation,” which has been widely quoted 
since his death, was set to music and 
sung at his funeral.. On this occasion 
Dr. Henry van Dyke delivered a 
eulogy of the dead clergyman. 














Iau bracers 


That Mr. 
against Messrs. Putnam for alleged in- 
fringement of copyright and trade- 
mark could not have been a surprise 
to publishers and others who had fol- 


Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan), the author of ‘‘ A Voyage of 
Consolation,’’ and ‘‘An American Girl 
in London,” has employed the leisure of 
convalescence from an illness in writing 
her personal impressions of things in 
general and of an Indian garden in 
particular. Among other subjects 
dealt with are Life in Simla, the Aver- 
age Woman, Plants on the Khud, and 
the Trials of the Rains. The book is 
pubiished in America by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. as ‘‘ The Crow’s 
Nest ’’; in England it is called ‘‘ Out- 
side the Latch.”’ 


Kipling lost his suit 


lowed the case. There could be no 
possible infringement of copyright 
when all the books that Messrs. Put- 
nam bound up in their Brushwood 
Edition were bought from Mr. Kip- 
ling’s authorized publishers, from whom 
he receives royalties on all sales. As 
to the elephant’s head as a trade- 
mark, it was proved not only that Mr. . 
Kipling had not registered it in the © 
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M. EDMOND ROSTAND 


patent office before its use by Messrs. 
Putnam, but that the elephant whose 
features they reproduced was another 
sort of elephant entirely. Messrs. Put- 
nam have fought too long on the side 
of copyright to infringe in the slightest 
degree any of its laws. 


aw 


M. Edmond Rostand is now one of 
the Immortals. He seems to have had 
some difficulty in being admitted, and 
there was apparently no substantial 
ground for the opposition except that 

32 


some of the members wanted M. 
Frederic Masson to fill the seat made 
vacant by the death of Vicomte Henri 
de Bornier. 


For many months ‘‘ In Tune with 
the Infinite,’’ by Ralph Waldo Trine, 
has been well up among the ten most 
popular books reported in THE 
CRITICc’s library records, particularly 
from the West. Because of this it 
seemed to me that it might be interest- 
ing to readers of THE CRITIC to know 
something about Mr. Trine, and see 
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what he looked like. Although a 
Western man and a graduate of Knox 
College, he now lives in New York. 
He is not more than thirty-five years 
of age and he has been a worker from 
the start. He worked his way through 
school and he worked his way through 
college, and, like most men who take 
their life in their own hands, as one 
might say, he went through with flying 
colors. One need not agree with all of 
Mr. Trine’s views, many of which are 
what are described as ‘* advanced,’’ 
but one must admire the pluck that 
enabled him to overcome so many 
obstacles in the early part of his career. 


7 7 


A correspondent calls my attention 
to a poem by Alfred Austin, Poet 
Laureate of England, called ‘‘ The 
Maiden of the Smile,’’ which was pub- 
lished in The Independent of June 6th 
last. The maiden whom this poem 
celebrates was born smiling, and smiled 
from the day she came into the world 
until the day she went out. Even 


Slumbering she smiled, and smiling woke, 
And, when she felt the smart 

Of grave, sad life, smiles still bespoke 
Her tenderness of heart. 

And nightly when she knelt and prayed 
Beside her snow-white bed, 

Her face was one pure smile that made 
A heaven about her head. 


The only time, apparently, that she 
was known to do anything but smile 
was 


When love first trembled in her ear 
The heart throbs that beguile. 


At this thrilling moment 


She listened with assenting tear. 


But the tear was evanescent, for she 
Chased it with a smile, 


Everything after that was received 
with smiles. 


Sorrow and pain with smiles she bore 
Unto her latest breath ; 

But the sweetest smile she ever wore 
Was the smile she wore in death. 
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It is very hard to tell in these days 
what is done for advertising purposes 
and what is not. Whether Messrs. 
Pearson’s suit against Hall Caine is an 
advertisement for him or them, or 
whether it is the actual result of out- 
raged feelings, I do not know. If the 
latter, it serves a publisher right for 
buying a book that he has not seen. 
It seems that Messrs. Pearson paid Mr. 
Caine some ten thousand dollars for the 
serial rights in ‘‘ The Eternal City.’’ 
Before they had got on very far with 
the publication, they discovered certain 
things which they did not think were 
fit to print in a family magazine, so they 
have stopped the story short, with an 
apology to their readers, but none to 
Mr. Caine, who they contend has done 
them serious injury. The question is 
one for the courts to decide, but it 
seems to me that after having read 
‘The Christian” they could guess 
pretty well the sort of thing that 
Mr. Caine might write if he felt 
moved to do so. If they chose to pay 
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for a story before they had seen it, it 
seems to me the risk was theirs. 


7 


Miss Viola Allen apparently is not 
discouraged by the reports she hears of 
the character of ‘‘ The Eternal City,” 
for she expects to appear in a dramati- 
zation of it before very long. In the 
meantime she has gone to Rome to 
saturate herself in local color, and on 
her return trip will discuss the play 
and its possibilities with Mr. Caine. 


2 7 


It has been known for some time in 
publishing circles that Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold was at work on an epic poem. It 
also was known that the subject of the 
poem was African exploration. Now 
it is announced that the G. W. Dilling- 
ham Co. will publish the book in the 
fall, and that it is entitled ‘‘ The Voy- 
age of Ithobal.’’ It is written in the 
same metre as ‘‘ The Light of Asia’’ 
and ‘*‘ The Light of the World,’’ by 
the same author. Ithobal is a sea cap- 
tain of Tyre, who took service with an 
Egyptian king to explore the waters 
beyond the Red Sea. While on his 
voyage of discovery, he buys, with a 
pearl of price, a young slave girl who 
turns out to be an African princess 
made captive in the Dark Continent, 
whose secret she alone can tell. Sir 
Henry M. Stanley, the famous African 
traveller, in a letter congratulating Sir 
Edwin Arnold on the completion of 
the work, writes: 


If your readers could have but seen you at work 
upon it, could but be aware that behind this warm 
rapture of the poet there lay so many awful dis- 
tresses of mind and body, their hearts, I am sure, 
would be unspeakably full of that sympathy you 
deserve. 
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Mr. Eden Phillpotts, who has been ill 
for some months past and confined to 
his bed, has about completed a new 
novel of the same size as ‘“‘ The Chil- 
dren of the Mist’’ and ‘‘ Sons of the 
Morning.’’ It deals with the same 
class of characters as those that figure 
in most of his books, but the plot and 


situations are entirely different. If Mr. 
Phillpotts’s own judgment is to be 
taken, it is the best thing that he has 
done. 


> J 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have pub- 
lished a most delightful edition of 
Thoreau’s essay ‘‘ Of Friendship,”’ 
which they have limited to five hun- 
dred copies. The taste for Thoreau 
is increasing now that nature books are 
so popular. 
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Mr. Thomas Wright, of New Or- 
leans, writes to protest against J. G. 
Hubert, Jr.’s, “‘ Strictures on the Ac- 
ceptance of Tips by Railway and Hotel 
Employees in this Country.’’ Mr. 
Wright says that he has travelled a 
great deal in the United States and he 
has “‘ never been made to feel that a 
tip was expected, saving alone by col- 
ored porters in railway cars.”” I sup- 
pose that Mr. Hubert wrote from his 
personal experience, as Mr. Wright 
writes from his. Tipping is certainly 
not as common in this country as it is 
abroad, and I hope that it never will be. 
Not that it takes so much money, for 
those who receive tips in Europe are 
satisfied with very little, but it is a 
nuisance to have to give a man two- 
pence or a shilling for every possible 
service. 
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A first novel by a writer whose short 
stories have been printed in the maga- . 
zines during the past year or two is is- 
sued by the Lothrop Publishing Co. 
under the title ‘‘ J. Devlin—Boss.’’ 
The writer, Mr. Francis Churchill 
Williams, is a Philadelphian, a news- 
paper man for ten years past, and now 
connected with a Philadelphia publish- 
ing house. Shrewdness, tempered 
with a humorous appreciation of life’s 
ironies, distinguish ‘‘ J. Devlin,’ 
whose original, it is hinted, a glance 
over the history of American politics 
for the twenty years past would quickly 
identify. In the novel this ‘* boss’”’ 
is the hero of a love story. 
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MR. WILLIAM WATSON 


MELANCHOLIA* 


In the cold starlight, on the barren beach, 

Where to the stones the rent sea-tresses 
clave, 

I heard the long hiss of the backward wave 

Down the steep shingle, and the hollow 
speech 

Of murmurous cavern-lips, nor other 
breach 

Of ancient silence. 
save 


None was’ with me, 


* Copyright by John Lane in the United States of America, 
Igor. 


Thoughts that were neither glad nor sweet 
nor brave, 

But restless comrades, each the foe of 
each. 

And I beheld the waters in their might 


Writhe as a dragon by some great spell 
curbed 
And foiled ; and one lone sail; and over 


me 
The everlasting taciturnity ; 

The august, inhospitable, inhuman night, 
Glittering magnificently unperturbed. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 
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The accompanying portrait of Lord 
Rosebery is from Vanity Fair. Jehu, 
Junior, who writes the comment that 
goes with the picture, is not inclined to 
overpraise. He speaks of his lord- 
ship's many opportunities and then 
adds: 


For just as he is at this moment a Leader of no 
Party, so has he been a Statesman full of possibili- 
ties, but without that balance which is needed for 
really great success. Sometimes, indeed, he has 
been roundly accused of playing to the gallery ; yet 
has he always been a fersona grata with Personages, 
He is a very clever fellow who is often called very 
able ; but with all his cleverness, his brilliance, and 
his wit he reminds one of a man with ten talents 
who does nothing with them. He has won two 
Derbys running, and he is certainly popular on the 
Turf ; but so he is everywhere. Yet in the great 
Affairs of the Empire he seems to let his chances— 
and they are great—slip. He is supposed to know 
all about Foreign Affairs; and twice he has been 
their Secretary of State ; but, likea brilliant meteor, 
he has left no mark upon the shifting sands of time. 
He still has a future before him, for he is but three- 
and-fifty. Will he ever do himself justice? He is 
a fine orator, a good fellow, and a warm critic. He 
has been guilty of two little books; and he has 


enemies. 
> 4 


Lord Rosebery’s ‘‘ Napoleon” is 
published in Paris under a literal trans- 
lation of the title, ‘‘ Napoleon, La 
Derniére Phase.’’ Ido not imagine 
that this fascinating book will be agree- 
able to all Frenchmen, though none 
can fail to admire its manner. 


a 


The cable announced a short time 
ago that an arrangement had been 
made by Mr. Charles Frohman by 
which Madame Bernhardt would play 
Romeo to the Juliet of Miss Maude 
Adams. The news was not received 
very seriously in New York, although 
the tone of the cable was entirely seri- 
ous. Now it seems that Madame 
Bernhardt was joking, though Mr. 
Frohman apparently did not see the 
joke. Others certainly would have 
seen it if the performance had ever 
come off. If we are to have such 
curious combinations on the stage, I 
would suggest that Miss. Adams play 
Hamlet to the Ophelia of Mr. Gillette. 


Messrs, Putnam have on the press, 
for their Library of Standard Litera- 
ture series, Swift’s ‘* Journal to 
Stella,’’ edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Mr. George A. Aiken. Mr. 
Aiken thinks that if the journal shows 
us some of Swift’s less attractive quali- 
ties, it shows still more of the great 
store of humor, tenderness, and affec- 
tion there was in him. ‘“‘ In these let- 
ters,” says Mr. Aiken, ‘‘ we see his 
very soul; in his literary work we are 
seldom moved to anything but admira- 
tion of his wit and genius. Such daily 
outpourings could never have been 
written for publication; they were 
meant only for one who understood 
him perfectly; and everything that we 
know of Stella—her kindliness, her 
wit, her vivacity, her loyalty — shows 
that she was worthy of the confidence.”’ 
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Miss Agnes Repplier’s cat-book, 
‘** The Fireside Sphinx,’’ was begun 
two years ago, in memory of the au- 
thor’s pet, Agrippina. [Ill-health and 
a trip to Europe intervened, and it was 
not till last winter that the thing was 
written. The title is an inspiration. 
I shall be surprised if the book fails 
to rise to it. 
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The influence of Taine is constantly 
increasing. Striking evidence of this 
is found in many directions. Apart 
from the innumerable articles published 
in France on Taine and his works, two 
remarkable treatises have been written 
and published abroad, one in Italy and 
the other in Switzerland. The first, 
by an Italian, Barzelloti, appeared be- 
fore Taine died. <A translation of it 
has been published in France. In this 
very appreciative treatise the author 
attempts to prove Taine a Hege- 
lian metaphysician, notwithstanding 
Taine’s repeated declaration that he 
simply followed a scientific method, 
meaning by this that he was neither 
sectarian, dogmatist, nor propagandist. 
The second of these treatises, by Vic- 
tor Giraud, composed of a series of lec- 
tures delivered in a Catholic institution 
in Fribourg, is the most important. In 
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THE MACMILLION 
Mr. Carnegie Exemplifying his Gospel of Wealth 


spite of the religious bias of the author, 
it is the treatise of a warm admirer, one 
who believes that had Taine lived long 
enough he would have come near being 
a Catholic. The great value of this 
work is a complete bibliography of 
Taine’s writings, including everything 
about them that he could find in news- 
paper or review, accompanied with ap- 
propriate quotations, as well as with 
new biographical matter. A third work 
on Taine and his ‘* Works ’’ by Amadé 
de Margerie, also a Catholic, must be 
added. It must be noted in this con- 
nection that one of the most appreci- 
ative eulogies of Taine is by a Cardinal 
who officiated at the marriage of his 
daughter. This Catholic endorsement 
of Taine must not be taken for more 
than it is worth, for it simply denotes 


his absolute impartiality. It is an off- 
set to the calumnies of radical critics. 
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A full-length novel from the pen of 
Mr. Elbert Hubbard should awaken 
widespread interest. ‘‘ Time and 
Chance,’’ just published by the Messrs. 
Putnam, is not only a “‘ full-lengther,”’ 
but it has been pronounced by many 
critics to be Mr. Hubbard’s best work 
in point both of style and of human 
interest. The story, which is one that 
deals with the stirring life of the early 
West, is told without flippancy, and 
might even be suspected of some flavor 
of earnest purpose,—in other words, 
with a moral. The central figure in 
the tale is an historical character whose 
unique personality stands out in bas- 
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relief from the pages of American his- 
tory: and yet his early life is almost 
unknown to the American public. 
John Brown—he of Ossawatomie— 
serves for a hero, and the story of his 
life furnishes’ much’ material for the 
lot. 
pe Time and Chance ”’ was published 
some time ago in a limited two-volume 
edition from the Roycroft Press, done 
in the usual fanciful style familiar to 
the patrons of the Roycrofters. The 
universal approval of the story among 
the necessarily limited circle of pur- 
chasers made it seem wise to republish 
it in a more popular form in order that 
it might be available to the general 
public. It has been considerably altered 
and abridged by the author. 


we 


Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, who is about 
to publish a novel, ‘‘ The Beleaguered 
Forest,’’ through Messrs. Appleton, is 
a writer who has excited a good deal of 
interest compared to the amount of 
work which she has done. Now that 
she has written a full-fledged novel we 
shall be better able to judge of her 
lasting quality. What she has already 
written has whetted our appetite for 
something particularly good, and I feel 
confident that we shall get it. 
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Guy de Maupassant seems to be as 
frank as Marie Bashkirtseff in his 
letters to that young lady. Ina letter 
to him she, never having seen him, 
made an imaginary sketch, which he 
criticises thus: 


1. Less paunch. 

2. I never smoke. 

3. I drink neither beer, nor wine, nor alcohol, 
Nothing but water. 

Then the beatitude before the ‘‘bock” is not 
exactly my favorite posture. I more often squat in 
Eastern fashion on a divan. 

You ask me who is my painter. Among the 
moderns, Millet. My musicians? I have a horror 
of music. 

In truth, I prefer a pretty woman toall the art. I 
put a good dinner, a real dinner, the rare dinner, 
almost in the same rank with a pretty woman. There 
is my profession of faith, my dear old professor! I 





MRS. ELIA W. PEATTIE 


think that when one has a good passion, a capital 
passion, one must give it full swing, must sacrifice 
all the others to it. That is what Ido. I had two 
passions. It was necessary to sacrifice one—I have 
to some extent sacrificed gluttony. I have become 
as sober as a camel, but nice in no longer knowing 
what to eat. 

Do you want yet another detail? I have the pas- 
sion for violent exercise. I have won big stakes as 
a rower, a swimmer, and a walker. 

Now that I have given you all these confidences, 
Sir Usher, teil me of yourself, of your wife since 
you are married, of your children. Have you a 
daughter? If so, think of me, I beseech you. 

I pray the divine Homer to ask for you, from the 
God whom you adore, all the blessings of the earth. 


a 


From a paragraph that appeared in a 
daily paper recently one might have 
supposed that there was but one An- 
trobus in the field. A prolific writer, 
too, for she had a novel, according to 
this paragraph, in the press of two pub- 
lishers at the same time. But it seems 
that there are two ladies of the same 
name, at least the same pen name. 
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THE REV. CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY DICTATING “WHEN BLADES ARE OUT AND LOVE’S AFIELD” 


Mrs. C. L. Antrobus, whose novel, 
** Quality Corner, A Study of Re- 
morse,’’ is about to be published by 
Messrs. Putnam, is an Englishwoman, 
and if the English reviewers are to be 
believed, not unworthy the mantle 
of George Eliot. Humor seems to 
be one of the predominant qualities of 
the English Mrs. Antrobus, who is 
the writer of more than one book. The 
American, Mrs. Suzanne Antrobus, is 
Mrs. Albert A. Robinson, who lives in 
Detroit, although her family, I believe, 
comes from the South. Her maiden 
name was Antrobus, and that being 
less common than Robinson, she puts it 
on her title-page. When she decided 
upon this name she believed that hers 
would be the only Antrobus on any 
title-page, but she reckoned without 
England. The title of Mrs. Suzanne 
Antrobus’s book is ‘‘ The King’s Mes- 
senger,’’ and, as its name implies, is an 
historical novel. Not only that, but it 


is a novel with a play in it, and Mr. 
James MacArthur, (who has made a 
dramatization of Mr. Max Pemberton’s 
** The Little Huguenot,’’ which he has 
already sold to Mr. Daniel Frohman 
for Miss Galland), has extracted this 
play and sold it to Mr. F. C. Whitney. 
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The Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady 
has resigned his pastorate in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia and is coming to 
New York to devote more of his time 
to literature. I dare say Mr. Brady 
knows what he wants and the sort of 
life he wants to lead, but if he is going 
to write as many books per year in the 
future as he has in the past, I should 
think that he would prefer the quiet of 
a Pennsylvania rectory to the turmoil 
of such a noisy city as New York. 
Perhaps he thinks that he will get a 
new inspiration from noise; that he has 
got all he can out of quiet, and that 
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the blasting of rocks for the subway, 
the buzzing of electric cars, the clang- 
ing of: the motorman’s bell, and the 
pounding of horses’ hoofs on the 
asphalt will give him ideas and help to 
the working out of new plots. 


3 


Mr. Sidney Lee, whose portrait I 
take pleasure in presenting, has made 
a substantial reputation for himself by 
his scholarly and at the same time 
entertaining manner of dealing with 
Shakespeare and his writings. His life 
of Shakespeare, which has proved so 
very popular, grew out of an article 
contributed to the ‘‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.” Now, I believe, 
he is to edit a very elaborate edition 
of the great dramatist. New editions 
of Shakespeare are always in order and 
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usually successful. There is scarcely 
a publisher who is without one and 
still they come. 
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The following sonnet was written in 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s “* Life of Shake- 
speare’’’ by Mr. William Watson: 


Lee, who in niggard soil has delved, to find 

What things soever may be known or guessed 

Of him that to the ages gives no rest, 

The world-watched secret peak of human mind ; 
Thy choice was well, who leav'st to fools and blind 
All visionary, vague, fantastic quest. 

None to the Presence hath more nearly pressed, 
Nor hast thou him dis-served to serve mankind. 


’T is said of certain poets, that writ large 

Their sombre names on tragic stage and tome, 
They are gulfs or estuaries of Shakespeare’s sea, 
Lofty the praise ; and honor enough, to be 

As children playing by his mighty marge, 
Glorious with casual sprinklings of the foam. 
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4 questioned Peter if be knew a bumorist who drew well 
Wibereat be checked a conscious smile,—(wbicb showed tbat Peter knewewell). 














A Drama of the Sea 


The Impressions of a Great Actress on Witnessing a 
Tragedy of Life 


By SARAH BERNHARDT 


Les Poutains [THE Cotts], 
BELLE-ISLE-EN-MER, 


_ 1M still unnerved and shaken with 
emotion as I write these lines. 

On this island — well called ‘‘ Belle- 
Isle ’’— dramas of the sea are frequent 
and terrible. The polite, charming, 
gentle inhabitants are divided into the 
two well defined classes of farmers and 
fishermen. The farmers cultivate 
wheat, oats, maize, and potatoes. 
The fishermen devote themselves to 
the tunny, the sardine, and the lobster. 
Neither of these classes gets very rich, 
and meat is a luxury almost unknown 
to both fishermen and farmers. 

Nor are they a very vigorous race; 
the women especially are slight and 
delicate, with straight noses, slender 
necks, and a measured and haughty 
gait. The men are of medium height 
and well proportioned; but they have 
not the strength conspicuous in the 
natives of Normandy. 

They are proyd and do not beg. 
What strikes the observer as remarkable 
is that the wrinkles laughter makes do 
not appear among the many lines of 
their faces. Both men and women 
are sad and grave, their foreheads are 
seamed with anxieties or sorrowful 
memories. For each one has a father 
or a brother or a son sleeping in the 
wicked blue sea which is there, there, 
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on all sides, wherever the eye turns. 
These people have lived here from 
time immemorial, surrounded by this 
restless, voracious, cheerful cemetery ; 
and when by chance a child’s laugh- 
ter makes its way out of a cottage 
door, and lights up the face of the 
mother who is working afield, she turns 
away trembling, shaken by the sob 
that the sight of the sea has caused 
her. 

Yesterday a slender girl of thirteen 
stood shading her eyes and watching 
her brother disappear in the distance 
on the road that leads down to the 
port of Bordery. Like an anxious 
little mother she called after him: 

** Be careful not to take cold! 
revoir ! Good luck!”’ 

When the boy was out of sight she 
went into the house again to get every- 
thing ready for her two brothers’ re- 
turn. For they lived there, three 
orphans, aided by the state, from 
which they received a small pension. 
The girl was in deep mourning; the 
Gouénantin parents had left them two 
years before and only a week apart: 
the father had died in the hospital, 
after twelve days of the most fearful 
suffering, from the effects of the scratch 
of a fish fin; the mother, a consump- 
tive, had followed him within the week. 
So the three orphans lived there alone. 
The eldest, a lad of eighteen, had left 
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at dawn to fish for sardines ; the younger 
brother, who was fifteen years old, had 
just engaged himself to his cousin 
Pierre-Marie Gouénantin, a _ lobster- 
fisherman. There were three who 
went aboard the little boat /En/fant- 
du-Désert, — Pierre-Marie Gouénantin, 
Eugéne Gouénantin (the orphan), and 
Michel Samzun. The pale blue sail 
was hoisted and the boat disappeared. 

The sky was a little clouded and 
seemed to be padded with gray. The 
wind was from the west. I sat on 
the rocks and watched, and dreamed 
the wonderful dreams that the sea al- 
ways brings. At the sound of distant 
cries, I looked up. A couple of sea- 
gulls, uttering their sharp note, passed 
over me. I had made a mistake. 

I was preparing to leave the rock 
when once more plaintive cries— 
broken, like the sobs of a child — 
reached my ears. Looking towards 
the little island where the Poulains 
light-house stands, beyond the beach 
that separates the island from the rock 
where I was sitting, I saw old mother 
Le Pelletier, wife of the light-house 
keeper, on her knees, waving her hand- 
kerchief and calling desperately for 
help. Some workmen near by saw 
her at the same time I did. Ina few 
moments every one was on the island. 

What an agonizing and terrible sight ! 
Off the point of the island, three hun- 
dred yards from iand, / Enfant-du- 
Désert had capsized. There she tossed 
with sails under water and keel in air; 
and clinging to the keel was young 
Eugéne Gouénantin, his face white as 
linen and his head rocked this way and 
that by the waves. Through my opera- 
glasses I watched the awful catastrophe 
of this drama. 

The child, whose strength had be- 
come exhausted, was about to let go. 
At his side Michel Samzun, clinging 
to the edge of the keel, gave a cry of 
alarm, a hoarse cry of agony stifled by 
the sea, which angrily stopped his 
mouth, as if it meant to keep its victims 
for itself. A hundred yards away 
Pierre-Marie Gouénantin, with the oars 
under his arms, was disappearing in the 
waves; but he rose again, strong and 
virile, with a cry of joy. He had 


‘cried to the little sailor clinging to the 











































caught sight of the light-house keeper, 
Le Pelletier, who was the first to hear 
the cries of distress, and who, losing 
no time and asking no one to help him, 
had launched his boat. To reach the 
capsized fishermen the point had to be 
weathered. 

“‘ Courage there!’’ Michel Samzun 


keel. ‘‘ Old Le Pelletier will save us.”’ 

Then came a great, wicked, crested 
wave which enveloped the boat. When 
it had passed, Michel lifted his head 
and raised himself by a vigorous strug- 
gle; the keel had been swept clear. 
The wave was already galloping off, 
carrying in its folds the unconscious 
child, who soon disappeared in the 
whirl of the current. The waves sur- 
rounded the boy and fought for pos- 
session of him in a wild, foamy dance, 
lighted by the sun which just then 
pierced the fog. 

Le Pelletier, after picking up Pierre- 
Marie Gouénantin on the way, at last 
reached the capsized boat. Tears 
rolled down his purple, wind-tanned 
cheeks. With infinite tenderness he 
unbent the clinging fingers of Michel 
Samzun. For three quarters of an hour 
the fishermen had struggled in the water 
against the current and against the 
wind, which for the past twenty min- 
utes had blown with considerable vio- 
lence. When Michel’s grip on the keel 
had been loosened he was hauled into 
the boat alongside of Pierre-Marie. 
Then, after making sure that they 
could not find the little fisherman, they 
returned to the beach. 

Old mother Le Pelletier had got 
ready clothing, — stockings, jackets, 
shoes,—everything they needed. My 
maids had gone to my house to pre- 
pare hot wine seasoned with a little 
cinnamon. 

When Le Pelletier landed, followed 
by the wretched, shivering sailors, the 
pilot took both his hands and said: 

** Mon brave, mon brave, another 
rescue! ’’ 

“* Ah!”’ exclaimed Le Pelletier, pale 
with anger at his uncompleted task, 
** there was one lost!”’ 

And exhausted, battered, and wet 
as he was, he lent his aid to the two 
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fishermen, whose teeth were still chat- 
tering. Michel Samzun could not open 
his swollen hands; they were still 
gripped tight upon an invisible keel 


jacket he caught sight of the laniard of 
his watch; this he drew from under his 
belt and held to his ear. 


““H’m!”’ he exclaimed in surprise, 


Gil Blas. 


DRAWING FOR “A DRAMA OF THE SEA,” BY STEINLEN. 


and were white and soft as if the skin 
were dead. 

Pierre-Marie, who was older than his 
companion and had been wrecked once 
before, was the first to come to himself 
again; he looked out upon the sea and 
I heard him mumble a savage oath. 
Then, as he took off his wet woollen 


“it has not stopped! That—’’ and 
he tapped it lightly with his finger — 
** that is a good watch! ”’ 

As soon as they were dressed in dry 
clothes and cheered a little by the hot 
wine, they were eager to know what 
had become of the boat. Pierre-Marie 
flushed purple when he heard that the 
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pilot Alexandre had hastened to the 
place of the accident and had righted 
her. 

With their knees still trembling, their 
hair stuck to their foreheads by the salt 
water and the sweat of their agony, 
their bodies shaken with suppressed 
sobs at the thought of the young com- 
panion they had lost, they climbed 
into the boat again and sailed away. 
They turned the Pointe des Poulains, 
passed the gay little port of Denborck 
on their way to the pretty little port 
of Bordery. The Gouénantin girl had 
to be notified. I kept to the land and 
arrived at the same time as the others. 
It was the fateful murmur of the crowd 
that warned the child. 

She came out on the threshold of her 
door, upright in her black costume, her 
anxious little face flanked by the white 
wings of her coif. From afar she saw 
the peasants and the fishermen who 
were gathering together. They were 
pitying her. She could see it in their 
looks; she could hear it in their sorrow- 
ing words and the “‘ Alas! alas! ’’ that 
the wind brought her. 
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Driven by some unknown force, she 
ran towards the slope of the road that 
rose between her and those who were 
approaching. The child’s face was 
pale and her eyes were wide with ter- 
ror. When she saw the two fishermen 
returning alone, she understood at once 
what had happened. With a cry of 
anguish she ran back to the house call- 
ing out, “‘ He is dead! he is dead!”’ to 
those within. 

** He is dead! he is dead! ’’ she cried 
to the pictures of the two departed 
parents. ‘‘He is dead! he is dead! ’’— 
and she threw herself down at the foot 
of the black cross fastened to thé white 
wall. ‘* He is dead! he is dead!’’ she 
murmured, choked with sobbing, as she 
crouched down, her head pressedagainst 
the wall and her arms stretched up to 
the image of Christ. 

The fishermen and peasants, their 
hats in their hands, stood in silence 
outside the threshold, unable to find 
any words of consolation. I was among 
them, and like them was speechless. 


(Translated from Gi/ Blas, by R. de K. G.) 




















Professor Harper’s Essays and Mr. Collins’s 
Ephemera Critica 





By LEWIS E. GATES 


PROFESSOR HARPER certainly has 
the art of making difficult subjects 
seem easy. It is not merely that his 
style flows smoothly, swiftly, and 
lucidly, and charms the reader into a 
mood of ready content, but there is 
something in the quality of his mind 
that quickly reduces to their lowest 
terms such abstruse problems as the 
precise nature of French Romanticism, 
the degree and the value of Balzac’s 
realism, and so on and so on, and makes 
it possible to dispose of these vexing 
questions in a dozen sentences, sen- 
tences whereby the causal reader is 
fully as much enlightened as he would 
be by four or five pages of exacting 
speculation. More and more we seem 
likely to need in America books that 
cleverly popularize knowledge. Such 
books must be the work of sound 
scholars; they must come from minds 
that are perfectly posted. But they 
need not strive to avoid the common- 
place or to wrangle their way to remote 
truth through perplexing regions of 
psychological analysis. They should 
be Chautauqua School lectures raised 
to the-zth degree of potency. Need- 
less to say, Professor Harper’s volume 
of essays by no means falls altogether 
within this class of idealized text- 
books. But it has the good qualities of 
such popular treatises, beside other 
merits which every reader will at once 
detect for himself. 

Probably the best essays in Pro- 
fessor Harper’s volume* are the intro- 
ductory essay on ‘‘ The Place of French 
Literature’’ and the discussion of 
“* Sainte-Beuve.’’ The former gives an 
admirable summary of the peculiar 
excellences of French literature and 
deduces them from the French mind 
and character.as revealed in social life 
and in history. French literature has 
always had centrality; it has expressed 
from age to age the results of the con- 


***Masters of French Literature.” George McLean 
Harper. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


sciously competitive thought of the 
wittiest minds, keenly vying to reach 
the superlatively clear and complete 
and brilliant expression of truths on 
which collective society is approxi- 
mately agreed. The French genius 
has been all for consistent normality 
and for solidarity. Hence have come 
the peculiar virtues of French litera- 
ture, its exquisite skill in the exposi- 
tion of sublimated common-sense, its 
fine reverence for authority, its tact, 
too, and “‘ urbanity,’’ its scrupulous 
artistic conscientiousness, and its ex- 
acting standards in whatever concerns 
form, technique, and _ tone. The 
French language is courtesy, conven- 
tion, wit, and sanity incarnate. In 
these respects French literature con- 
trasts in noteworthy wise with English 
literature, whereof the genius, as Mat- 
thew Arnold long ago pointed out in 
his essay on ‘‘ Literary Academies,”’ 
and as Madame de Staél contended still 
longer ago, is all for whim, wilful self- 
revelation, half-defiant originality, and 
trust to the inner light. English poetry 
has risen to heights and sounded 
depths that have been beyond the 
reach of the French. But in forms of 
literature where the mood of prose rules, 
the French may well serve as models 
for English and American writers. 

In his essay on ‘* Sainte-Beuve,”’ 
Professor Harper discusses the work of 
one of the greatest of the guardians of 
French literary tradition, and it is on 
Sainte-Beuve’s happy skill as a medi- 
ator between the new and the old that 
Professor Harper lays special stress. 
‘*I wish, above all things,’’ said Sainte- 
Beuve, ‘‘ to aid in maintaining the line 
of tradition, without which nothing is 
possible in good literature.’’ The vari- 
ous phases of his many-sided activity 
in keeping fresh in the minds of the 
fickle modern public the best qualities 
of the writers of the past, Professor 
Harper illustrates and explains at con- 
siderable length. He describes Sainte- 
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Beuve’s hostility to the extravagant 
fashions of the hour, to Chateaubri- 
and’s sentimentalism and to Lamar- 
tine’s occasionally over-ornate rhetoric. 
He notes his severity—what seems, on 
the whole, his undue severity—toward 
Balzac and Musset. He makes clear 
the reasons for his loyalty to the 
exquisitely graceful and aristocratic 
literary style of the early eighteenth 
century. Altogether he leaves with 
the reader a charmingly fresh and con- 
crete image of Sainte-Beuve as the sensi- 
tive, flexible, and wise appreciator of the 
past in its vital relation to the present, 
who strove to secure due effective- 
ness, in the midst of the fluctuations of 
passing opinion, for the approved ideals 
of beauty and truth and conduct that 
the men of earlier days had enshrined 
for the nation in literary form. 

In the treatment of technical ques- 
tions, on the other hand, the essay on 
Sainte-Beuve, in spite of its sixty 
pages, leaves much to be desired. 
Students of Sainte-Beuve’s critical 
method, for example, will get little en- 
lightenment from Professor Harper, 
who makes the obvious comments on 
Sainte - Beuve’s naturalness, freedom 
from pedantry, adroitness, suavity, and 
on his eminently Auman interest in art 
and letters, and is content to leave the 
matter there. After all, Sainte-Beuve 
was an innovator in critical method; 
he had his ideal, a clearly conceived 
ideal, and he followed it out persist- 
ently. He somewhere speaks, rather 
vaguely to be sure, of his wish that 
there might be in the world of morals 
and art some such classification of 
types of mind and character as the nat- 
uralist makes of forms of life in the 
kingdom of nature. Many, too, and 
most suggestive, are the ideas about 
method that Sainte-Beuve expresses in 
his critiques on Taine’s first published 
volumes. Of all these ideas and ideals, 
Professor Harper makes almost no 
mention. Nor does he quite do justice 
to the exquisite delicacy with which 
Sainte-Beuve distinguishes and refines, 
in his best appreciations, until, through 
a series of graduations, approximations, 
and apt comparisons and contrasts, he 
determines the precise quality of an 








author’s spirit, and the very shade and 
texture of his style. Sainte-Beuve’s 
subtlety and patient insinuating per- 
sistence in realizing and revealing the 
minds of the men he criticises—the 
peculiar play of their mental and spirit- 
ual energy — seem not enough empha- 
sized. And finally, in his historical 
account of Sainte-Beuve’s relations to 
his time, he is hardly outspoken enough 
as regards his influence in developing 
the doctrine and the technique of the 
early Romanticists; if we accept the 
opinions of MM. Brunetiére and Ed- 
mond Biré, Victor Hugo owed a great 
deal in matters of versification to Sainte- 
Beuve; of this debt we get from Pro- 
fessor Harper scarcely a hint. 

There are various other minor mat- 
ters as regards which it would be easy 
to quarrel with Professor Harper’s 
book. His essay on Voltaire is a Zour 
de force in its complete disregard of 
Voltaire’s wit; never a glimpse does 
the reader get through Professor Har- 
per’s forty pages of the vitriolic smile 
that Houdon’s bust perpetuates. The 
characterization of the phzlosophes,in the 
same essay, page 146, is curiously un- 
sympathetic and narrowly Presbyterian 
in its tone. The half-essay on Mon- 
tesquieu is unpardonably silent as re- 
gards Montesquieu’s approximation to 
the historical method in his treatment 
of questions of politics, morals, and art. 
The implication on page 250 that 
Vauvenargues belongs to the period 
of the Regency, is to say the least, 
curiously open to misinterpretation. 
Hugo’s “‘ Les Orientales ’’ appeared in 
1829, not in 1828. The special mention 
of Ossian in connection with Alfred de 
Vigny seems unfortunate, inasmuch as 
the floridity of the Ossianic style and 
the gorgeousness of the Ossianic color- 
scheme had so much more in common 
with the poetic-prose of Chateaubriand 
and the lyrical sensuousness of La- 
martine than with Vigny’s severe 
intellectuality. Two other passing 
comments of Professor Harper’s on 
French poets lead one to suspect that 
the gods have not made him poetical. 
He calls Lamartine a French Cowper,— 
he might almost as well have called 
Sainte-Beuve a French Dr. Johnson,— 
























and he sneers at Paul Verlaine; may 
the muse of lyric poetry forgive him. 

Professor Harper’s style is swift and 
vigorous. He readily systematizes 
large masses of facts and brings out 
their meaning easily and entertainingly. 
Now and then he coins a happily pic- 
turesque phrase, as where he speaks 
of the ‘‘tide-like sweep of Balzac’s great 
talent.” At times he is over-colloquial 
or cheaply journalistic. How can he 
bear to speak in one and the same 
breath of Sainte-Beuve and “‘ a liberal 
financial inducement’”’? Surely, too, 
he should reconsider his description of 
the French Romanticists as ready to 
‘“‘ raise the roof” of the theatre with 
their applause of “‘ Hernani.” Now 
and then he lets his “‘ native wood- 
notes wild ’’ well forth too richly, as 
where he talks of Shelley’s “‘ leaps of 
lightning ratiocination,’’ or rhapsodizes 
over Hugo’s ‘‘ sweetest songs and 
most stirring outbursts of grandeur.’’ 
Yet, on the whole, he writes with 
clearness, force, and even with bril- 
liancy. ‘‘ Good speed ”’ is the charac- 
teristic note of his essays. 


Mr. Collins’s ‘‘ Ephemera Critica ” * 
is a book to drive a rival critic to de- 
spair. The author has no right to ex- 
hibit to his fellow-craftsmen with such 
unblushing effrontery his universal 
mastery. He should be ‘‘ merciful to 
men of mould,’’ and not triumph so in 
his competence. The _ indubitable 
righteousness of his wrath with evil- 
doers is only an added provocation. 
He should beware of sharing the fate 
of Aristides of Athens, instead of prov- 
ing an Aristides of Smyrna. 

The opening sentence of his Preface 
strikes the keynote of his volume: ‘‘ It 
is time for some one to speak out.” 
We all know what speaking out means. 
Accordingly, Mr. Collins devotes his 
twenty-eight essays to commenting re- 
lentlessly on the vices of the age,—on 
the log-rolling of critics, on the scan- 
dalous inaccuracy of editors (even of 
those who serve the Clarendon Press), 
on the general lowering of literary 
standards owing to what Coleridge used 


*“ Ephemera Critica.” John Churfton Collins. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00. 
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to call the ‘‘ plebification’’ of know- 
ledge, on all the tendencies of our dem- 
ocratic era which make against sound 
scholarship and finished artistry. What 
does the public know about really 
exquisite literature? ‘‘ What has a 
cow to do with nutmegs ?”’ as Brown- 
ing once asked apropos of the same lit- 
erary problem. It is clever puffing that 
nowadays gives a book vogue. ‘* What 
inducement has an author to aim at 
excellence, to spend three or four years 
on a monograph or a history that it 
may be sold for waste paper, when 
some miserable compilation, vamped 
up in as many weeks, will, with a little 
management, give him notoriety and 
fill his purse ?”’ In illustration of the 
evil effects of this state of things Mr. 
Collins takes up book after book,—new 
editions of the English classics, his- 
tories of English literature, brief com- 
pendiums that perhaps have a wide 
sale, volumes of new essays, volumes 
of original verse which live and thrive 
in the popular estimation,—and reduces 
them one and all to dust and ashes. 
Among his most conspicuous victims 
are Professor Saintsbury and Mr. 
Gosse. Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
comes in for a tart and protracted rep- 
rimand for his amateurishness, his 
sneers at scholarship, and his occa- 
sional maudlin sentiment. And—with 
bated breath be it noted—even our 
much beloved and belauded Robert 
Louis Stevenson is magisterially taught 
to know his limitations. In matters 
of scholarship there is no gainsaying 
Mr. Collins; he is sure of his ground. 
Usually, too, his critical estimates 
compel respect and even acceptance; 
they are the exacting judgments of 
a strict scholar, but of a scholar 
who has feeling and imagination, and 
knows a great many different kinds 
of beauty when he sees them. Yet 
agree as one may with most of Mr. 
Collins’s dicta, one cannot but tire 
of his dictatorial manner. Essay after 
essay is filled with the same idiom of dis- 
content; author after author is worried 
and scored with the same censorious self- 
righteousness. M. Jules Lemaitre has 
somewhere portrayed with delightful 
irony M. Brunetiére in the act of 
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taking to task a wayward impressionistic 
critic for lack of seriousness. ‘*‘ You 
praise,’ says M. Brunetiére, ‘‘ you 
actually praise what you personally 
enjoy: mot, jamais!” This same 
mood of jealous and almost crabbed 
responsibility is as characteristic of Mr. 
Collins as of M. Brunetitre. He is 
confessedly a believer in the old dog- 
matic, critical tradition; he maintains 
that the critic is a law-giver, and even 
in these most modern days of artistic 
freedom, he ventures to assert the 
right of the critic to exact from 
the artist unquestioning obedience. 
“‘ Criticism is to literature,’’ he de- 
clares, “‘ what legislation and govern- 
ment are to states. If they are in able 
and honest hands all goes well; if they 
are in weak and dishonest hands all is 
anarchy and mischief.’’ This is indeed 
audacious doctrine and will seem to 
many readers and writers little better 
than an attempt to revive the ancien 
régime and the bastille. And therefore 
even those of us who are inclined to 
sympathize in some measure with Mr. 
Collins’s protest against latter-day lit- 
erary anarchy and with his plea for 
tradition and for the critic as the 
patient and expert interpreter of tradi- 
tion, would nevertheless fain find in 
Mr. Collins’s writing a more winning 
tone and more of that benignity and 
urbanity that befit assured position. 
We cannot but think that Mr. Collins’s 
authority would be greater if he were a 
shade less raucous in asserting it. 

It must be noted, however, that Mr. 
Collins’s criticism has already gained 
one signal triumph,—a triumph so re- 
markable as almost to place his meth- 
‘ods and tone beyond the reach of 

ordinary cavillers. For a great many 
years he has been urging upon the Eng- 
lish universities the right of English 
literature to special recognition in the 
Honor schools. Several of the es- 
says that contend for this reform are 
‘included in the present volume. The 
study of English literature, so he as- 
serts, has been following two equally 
false directions: it has either been 
purely linguistic and has resulted in 
dry-as-dust philology, or it has been 
wholly amateurish and has led to 
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worthless dilettantism. Mr. Collins’s 
scheme for reform includes with the 
study of English literature the study 
of the classics and the study of modern 
literatures. The prime interest is to 
be continually in literature as art; the 
theory of literature is to be faithfully 
worked out and mastered through the 
help of the best critical writings of 
ancient and modern times; such strict 
standards of thoroughness and accuracy 
and of scholarly excellence are to be 
insisted upon as rule in the study of 
philosophy or of history. And through 
the use of such methods and standards 
as these, Mr. Collins contends, the 
study of literature may be redeemed 
alike from dilettantism and from 
pedantic absorption in verbal detail, 
converted into a discipline of the very 
greatest value, and started on a course 
of development of which the possible 
results as regards both the mastery of 
scientific fact and the development of 
artistic impulse can hardly be over- 
estimated. Such substantially is the 
scheme of reform that Mr. Collins has 
been advocating for fully fifteen years. 
And at last within the present twelve- 
month Oxford has listened to his plead- 
ing and has established a special 
fellowship for the study of literature 
along the lines he has laid down. 
This is a triumph on which not only 
Mr. Collins, but all lovers of literature 
as literature may congratulate them- 
selves, 

There is one other aspect of Mr. Col- 
lins’s work as a critic that ought to be 
noted in parting. Mention has already 
been made of the brilliancy and the 
surprising range of his scholarship. 
The fact has also been recorded that 
extraordinary as is his mastery of detail 
he is as far as possible from slavery to 
the letter; both the theory of literature 
and the charm of literature he continu- 
ally recognizes and interprets. Yet in 
one way he is curiously and character- 
istically limited: he is through and 
through scholastic. He regards litera- 
ture as a cult, as something that is 
wrought out in accordance with tradi- 
tions and precedents for the special be- 
hoof of the chosen few of whom the 
critic is chief in honor and supreme in 
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insight. Literature is a craft, in the 
old sense of the term,—a peculiar 
brotherhood of art of which the initi- 
ated alone possess the secrets. The 
special symbolism and ritual, the pass- 
words and formulas, and all the mys- 
terious lore that go with membership 
in this sacred brotherhood have come 
down out of the past,—for the most 
part from classical times. The techni- 
cal devices, the modes of manipulation, 
the motives and the enthusiasms of the 
literary guild have in them something 
esoteric,—something that baffles out- 
siders. It is as the critical exponent of 
literature thus viewed as a scholarly 
craft that Mr. Collins excels; and this 
very excellence seems to carry with it 
corresponding limitations. Literature 
as it reaches us through his essays 
seems not always and altogether vital ; 
it is contained within book-covers; 
it consists of words and sentences 
and figures of speech, and allusions and 
classical echoes, and parallel passages ; 
it exists to illustrate technical pro- 
cesses, precedents, and traditions, and 
the more or less skilful solutions of 
curious problems. Rarely does Mr. 
Collins have anything to say of the 
spirit that animates a piece of litera- 
ture, of the special emotions that find 
utterance in it, of its source in the life 
of the author, or of its value as an ex- 
pression of ideals of conduct. Still 
more tarely does he interpret literature 
as the record of what the men of an 
entire age have thought and felt and 
desired, as the expression of the com- 
mon experience of many minds and 
hearts working in unison in the pursuit 
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of similar ends and under similar con- 
ditions. His almost entire neglect of 
the ethical and the sociological mean- 
ing of literature makes his critical 
essays seem somewhat remote from life 
and deprives them in some measure of 
human quality. Mr. Collins might 
almost as well have been writing in the 
seventeenth as in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, so slight are the traces in his book 
of the political or moral or spiritual prob- 
lems of the hour. Both he and the 
authors he criticises, in so far as they 
reach us through his criticism, live in 
an artificial world where purely literary 
and technical problems monopolize all 
interest. It is, of course, possible to 
regard this scholasticism as a wisely 
conservative protest against the preva- 
lent fashion of converting a talk about 
literature into a pretext for gossip 
about every topic that comes into a 
critic’s mind or for the whimsical airing 
of the critic’s peculiar ethical or re- 
ligious fads. But such conservatism 
may surely be carried too far. It may 
lead to the almost complete divorce of 
literature from life. In its extreme 
form it may seem to justify on the part 
of the public a slighting estimation of 
literature as something unreal and fac- 
titious, and so increase that popular 
tendency to regard literature as a pas- 
time and to honor science as the sole 
serious expression of the spirit of the 
age which Mr. Collins deprecates in 
one of his initial essays. This is a pos- 
sible result of scholastic methods in 
criticism which purely scholastic critics 
might at any rate well enough think 
over. 
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Two New Studies of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 


. By W. J. ROLFE 


OF books on Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
there is no end. The two latest are 
Mr. Samuel Butler’s and Mr. Parke 
Godwin’s, which propound entirely 
different theories of the history and 
significance of the poems. 

Mr. Butler’s book * is an octavo of 
some three hundred and fifty pages. 
After an account of the early editions, 
and a discussion of the Southampton, 
the Herbert, the “‘ impersonal,’’ and 
other theories, he outlines his own 
exegesis, and reprints the Sonnets in a 
revised order, with critical and ex- 
planatory notes. A facsimile of the 
editio princeps of 1609 is appended. 

Mr. Butler assumes that most of the 
Sonnets were written in 1585, and the 
rest (with a few exceptions to which he 
cannot assign a date) in 1586-89. This 
was from nine to thirteen years before 
they are first mentioned by Francis 
Meres in 1598, and twenty to twenty- 
four years before they were printed— 
except the two which appeared in the 
** Passionate Pilgrim” in 1599. 

‘** Mr. W. H.,” to whom the edition 
of 1609 was dedicated by the publisher, 
Thomas Thorpe, was, according to Mr. 
Butler, one William Hughes. He 
infers this, as Tyrwhitt had done more 
than a century earlier, from a line in 
the 20th Sonnet, printed thus in 1609: 


A man in hew all Hews in his controwling ; 


the capital and italics being supposed 
to hint a personal name. This Hughes, 
about whom we know nothing beyond 
what is suggested in the Sonnets, was, 
in 1585, “‘ more boy than man, good- 
looking, of plausible, attractive man- 
ners, and generally popular,” but 
** vain, heartless,” and depraved. He 
somehow gained the friendship of 
Shakespeare, but really cared nothing 
for him, though he enjoyed the flattery 
lavished upon him by the guileless 
young poet. Tiring at last of this, he 
laid a “‘ trap’’ for his friend, the pre- 
cise nature of which is not stated, but 


*** Shakespeares’s Sonnets.”” Samuel Butler, Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.50. 


it is said to have been “‘ a cruel and 
most disgusting practical joke,’’ de. 
vised by Hughes in concert with others, 
in which the victim was ‘‘ probably 
roughly handled, for we find him lame 
soon afterwards (Sonnet 37, lines 3 and 
g) and apparently not fully recovered 
a twelvemonth later (Sonnet 89).” 
Shakespeare himself was somehow to 
blame in the affair, though guilty only 
of ‘‘a sin of very early youth,” for 
which he was “‘ bitterly penitent.”’ 

Mr. W. H. also repented of what he 
had done—“‘ at any rate for a time ’’— 
and was forgiven. The renewed in- 
timacy, however, was ‘‘ intermittent 
—Mr. W. H. playing with him [Shake- 
speare] asa cat plays with a mouse ’’— 
and at last ‘* there was a final break.” 
This was about “‘ December, 1588.’’ 
Some twenty years later—‘‘ say at the 
end of 1608 ’’—Mr. W. H. allowed the 
Sonnets to pass into the hands of 
Thorpe, though ‘* he must have known 
that the publication would be exquis- 
itely painful to Shakespeare.’’ Prob- 
ably he did it because *‘ he was in great 
straits for money,’’ for “‘ he must also 
have known that the eternity conferred 
upon him by our ever-living poet was 
of a very unenviable kind.” 

Mr. Butler makes comparatively few 
changes in the order of the Sonnets. 
In the first seventeen the poet urges 
his friend to marry, ‘‘ obviously dona 
fide,” but then the theme is abandoned, 
** probably because Mr. W. H. showed 
signs of impatience at being so per- 
sistently urged to marry when he had 
no wish to do so.’’ Later, however, 
Shakespeare, ‘‘ unable to induce his 
friend to marry, and indignant that he 
should continue to be so unappreciative 
of the charms of woman, resolved to 
bring his own mistress and his friend 
together—believing this (for the age 
was lax) to be the greatest service he 
could do him.’”’ The poet is assumed 
to have been capable, not only of this 
ineffable baseness, but also of writing 
sonnets (135, 136, 151, 152) for Mr. 
W. H. to give to the woman as his 
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own composition. Shakespeare had 
often written sonnets to her, but he 
was fool enough to suppose that she 
was fool enough to take these sonnets 
in the same style to be from the pen 
of a man such as our author makes Mr. 
W. H. to have been. We are to be- 
lieve, however, that the preposterous 
trick was successful, and that Shake- 
speare wrote Sonnet 134 to the woman 
after the desired relations with Mr. W. 
H. had been established. She “‘ dis- 
missed him after a brief experience,”’ 
and then Shakespeare wrote the last of 
the four sonnets mentioned above (152) 
for Mr. W. H. to send her as an ex- 
pression of his disappointment and 
disgust. 

These are a few hints of the story 
which. Mr. Butler discovers in the Son- 
nets, or reads into them. If they are 
not sufficient to satisfy the reader, I 
must refer him to the book for further 
details. Evidence in support of the 
story he will not find either in the 
Sonnets or in the author’s comments 
upon them. In regard to the sonnets 
supposed to have been written to pass 
as the work of Mr. W. H., internal 
evidence that such was their purpose 
is obviously impossible, as Shake- 
speare’s relations with the person 
addressed are assumed to have been 
for a time the same as his friend’s; 
and no external evidence is adduced to 
show that Shakespeare is not speaking 
for himself. The attempt to prove 
other points in the theory seems to me 
equally futile. 


The general arrangement of matter 
in Mr. Godwin’s ‘‘ New Study of the 
Sonnets”* is quite like that of Mr. 
Butler. He begins with a brief history 
of the poems and an outline of former 
expositions. His own analysis and 
exegesis follow, with a prose transla- 
tion of each sonnet and comments 
upon the relation of each to his theory 
of their history and meaning. 

In his comments upon his predeces- 
sors he isextremely severe. He quotes 
Saintsbury’s remark that “‘ no vainer 
fancies this side of madness ever en- 
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tered the human mind than certain 
expositions of the Sonnets of Shake- 
speare,”’ and adds: ‘‘ This is not an 
exaggerated judgment, and the number 
of these fancies is no less remarkable 
than their absurdity.’’ Of Sidney Lee’s 
‘“* Life’? he says: ‘‘ This book has a 
good deal of pleasant narrative in it, 
the result of careful research, but it is 
no less marked by wild speculation, 
arrogant dogmatism, and, in what re- 
lates to the punning sonnets, repulsive 
coarseness. . . . Mr. Lee also 
pronounces some of the sonnets as 
positively ‘inane,’ an opinion that 
may be taken as a measure of his criti- 
cal capacity.’’ Of the allegorical ex- 
positions, like those of Hitchcock, 
Dunning, and others, he remarks: ‘‘ In 
fact, all the efforts that I have seen to 
detect a profound religious or esthetic 
philosophy under what is else quite 
simple end in texts more obscure than 
the original text, and reading it is like 
walking out of a room partly lighted 
into a cellar completely dark.’’ The 
advocates of the Southampton .and 
Herbert theories, ‘‘if they had paid 
any attention to the requirements of 
chronology, would have seen that they 
were both barking up the wrong tree.”’ 
The analyses of the Sonnets given by 
Furnivall and Dowden, who accept 
the Herbert theory, are a ‘* farrago of 
nonsense, contradiction, sycophancy, 
and degradation ’’; and ‘‘ what is most 
offensive in these caricatures ”’ is the 
aspect in which they present the poet. 
Swinburne ‘* warns all intruders off the 
premises with a magisterial solemnity 
of manner that would be awful if it 
were not alittle ludicrous.’’ He writes 
‘* in a bumptious way,’’ and “‘ his mean- 
ing, if he means anything, is that the 
old mud-heaps of nonsense are for some 
reason or other sacred, and must be 
allowed to remain undisturbed.” 

Mr. Godwin will have no right to 
complain if some critics treat his theory 
with no more consideration or courtesy 
than he has shown in dealing with 
earlier commentators on the Sonnets; 
but I shall simply explain his theory 
and let the reader judge for himself 
whether it is better or worse than some 
of those which have preceded it. 
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Mr. Godwin assures us at the outset 
(and, by the way, Mr. Butler does the 
same) that, in studying the Sonnets, he 
** began with the text itself, and not 
with any theory, outside of the text, 
which it was hoped the text would 
confirm.’’ He soon decided that a few 
of the poems “‘ had no discernible con- 
nection with any of the others, and 
might be put aside as solitaries or in- 
dependents.’’ There are nine of these: 
19, 26, 63, 81, 122, 126, 145, 153, 154; 
and the last two are generally regarded 
as not connected with the series. 

The rest of the Sonnets, we are told, 
** arranged themselves, of themselves, 
into groups, of which the affinities 
almost leaped to the eyes’’; that is, 
** they came together without any pre- 
conceived theory or purpose’”’ of his 
own. These divisions, including the 
‘* independents,”’ are as follows: 

I. ‘‘ A central explanatory sonnet ”’ 
(77). 
II. The “‘ independents.”’ 

III. A group, commonly supposed 
to be written to urge a young man to 
marry, but which is really “‘ a plea for 
creative or poetic art’’ (12, I, 4, 10, 3, 
5» 6, 2, II; 9, 13, 7» 8, 15, 16, 17, 14; 
as Mr. Godwin arranges them). 

IV. ‘‘ A series of Love Poems,” ad- 

dressed to Ann Hathaway, before and 
after marriage, and during the poet’s 
separation from her while in London 
(38 sonnets, scattered between 18 and 
137). 
V. ‘‘Another group of Love Poems, 
but of another kind, depicting the 
origin, progress, and end of an irregu- 
lar amatory relation, and which ma 
be called ‘ The Episode of the Dark 
Lady ’’’ (38 sonnets, ranging from 23 
to 152). 
_ VI. * A group relating to the poet’s 
communion with a Higher or Tenth 
Muse, as he calls it, meaning the per- 
sonified Spirit or Genius of Poetry in 
its highest conception’’ (51 sonnets, 
widely scattered, like those in IV. and 
Vv 


It will be seen that this scheme com- 
bines the “‘ personal’”’ theory (76 son- 
nets) and the “‘allegorical’’ (68 sonnets). 
The former includes the amour with the 
** Dark Lady,” in which a “‘ friend ’’ is 





also involved. The 


“punning son- 
nets’’ (135, 136, and 151) are in this 
group. Mr. Godwin explains ‘ will” 
in 135, 136, as meaning simply “‘ liking 


or affection,’’ and considers Lee’s 
definition of ‘‘lust’’ as so grossly 
offensive that it is a disgrace to liter- 
ature’’; but he does not attempt to 
explain away the coarse punning in 
151, and the “‘ affection ’’ is that of a 
married man for a woman not his wife, 
which Shakespeare calls “‘ lust’ in the 
last sonnet (129) of this group—‘ that 
terrible denunciation of it,” to quote 
Mr. Godwin, ‘‘ in which a volume of 
meaning is condensed into fourteen 
lines.” 

If any of the sonnets are “‘ personal” 
the first seventeen, which Mr. Godwin 
regards as allegorical, are clearly such. 
We are told that the word ‘‘marriage”’ 
does not occur in any of them, nor 
‘‘ husband ”’ or “‘ wife ’’ except figura- 
tively; but a schoolboy would see at 
first reading that advice to marry is 
none the less the burden of them all. 
Mr. Godwin is guilty of worse grossness 
than he charges upon Mr. Lee in his 
comments on lines 5-9 of Sonnet 16: 


Now stand you on the top of happy hours, 

And many maiden gardens yet unset 

With virtuous wish would bear your living flowers, 
Much liker than your painted counterfeit. 


That is, there are many ‘‘ virtuous” 
maidens any one of whom would gladly 
be your wife. Mr. Godwin says that, 
according to the ‘‘ marital theory,” 
this refers to ‘‘ damsels, represented 
not only as charming, but as eager, 
shame to them, to reciprocate the lad’s 
advances. It is only for him to choose, 
and he is apparently urged to choose 
without discrimination. He is urged, 
too, with such persistency that the 
poet stands forth more as an advocate 
for free love than as the champion of 
an exclusive and sacred institution.”’ 
Much more follows which is equally 
perverse and sophistical, as the reader 
will see if he refers'to the book (pp. 
69, 70). I must not waste space by 
quoting it. 

Mr. Godwin’s own paraphrase of the 
lines may be added as a sample of his 
allegorical interpretations. They area 
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part of the “‘ plea for poetic art,” ad- 
dressed to a friend: ‘‘ At this moment 
you stand on the top of happy hours, 
or in the forefront of favorable oppor. 
tunities, when many a maiden subject 
as yet untouched, which would will- 
ingly bear you imperishable flowers— 
flowers more like yourself than any 
painted picture or external description 
could ever be.’”’ This, by the way, is 
ungrammatical as it stands. The 
author probably meant to say “‘ is as 
yet (or “is yet’) untouched.” Mis- 
prints are not infrequent elsewhere in 
the book. 

The first lines of Sonnet 9 are as fol- 
lows: 


Is it for fear to wet a widow’s eye 
That thou consum’st thyself in single life? 


Though the word ‘‘ marriage’’ does 
not occur in this group of sonnets, these 
lines, like many others, might be cited 
to show that, interpreted by the 
‘“‘ marital theory,” they imply honor- 
able marriage, and not “ free love”; 
but I quote them in order to give 
another little specimen of the “‘ alle- 
gorical’’ exegesis of our author. He 
tells us that here ‘‘ the poet asks his 
friend if it be from fear of failure in his 
attempts to marry his genius to Mother 
Nature that he persists in his ‘ single 
life’ or isolated inactivity ’’—that is, 
in not, writing poetry. It is difficult to 
see how the failure to marry would 
make the woman a widow; or is 
““ Mother Nature,’”’ as she ought to 
be, already a widow, and is she sup- 
posed to weep because she misses a 
second marriage ? 

Mr. Godwin says of Sonnet 15: ‘‘ I 
do not find that any of the critics who 
hold to the marriage theory of these 
sonnets has been able to work this son- 
net into hisscheme. Dowden is wisely 
silent, Rolfe of course the same, and 
Irving’s able editor runs away.”’ I do 
not understand this. Dowden, whom 
I quote in my edition, says that the son- 
net “‘ introduces Verse as an antagonist 
of Time,” etc. The connection with 
the preceding sonnets (12-14) and the 
following one (16) is clearenough. In 
the former, Shakespeare ‘‘ imagines his 
friend borne away by Time,” as he will 
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be if he does not marry and perpetuate 
his race. In 15 he says in substance, 
‘*T might, indeed, preserve your 
memory by celebrating you in my 
verse’; but he goes on (in 16) to sug- 
gest that the young man can secure 
this end better by marrying: 


But wherefore do not you a mightier way 

Make war upon this bloody tyrant, Time ? 

And fortify yourself in your decay 

With means more blessed than my barren rhyme? 


Then follow the lines quoted above 
(‘‘ And many maiden gardens,”’ etc.), 
explaining what the ‘*‘ blessed means ”’ 
(no ‘* free love’’ suggested by those 
words!) are. 

This is by no means the only instance 
in which our author misrepresents those 
who differ with him. 

There is a certain element of plausi- 
bility in Mr. Godwin’s fourth group. 
It seems to me highly improbable that 
all of the first 126 sonnets are addressed 
to one person, and that person a man. 
It is true that in that day men often 
wrote to their male friends in much the 
same style in which a lover would write 
to his lady; and in some cases, if we 
had only internal evidence to guide us, 
we might be in doubt whether a given ~ 
sonnet belonged to the one or the other 
class. But, to take a single example 
from Shakespeare, the 99th Sonnet, to 
my thinking, cannot have been ad- 
dressed toa man. The poet, after the 
fashion of the time, might praise his 
friend’s beauty in general terms, and 
dwell in almost amatory strain upon 
his love for him, but I cannot believe 
that he would compare his ‘“‘ love’s 
breath ’’ to the fragrance of the violet, 
or his hand to the whiteness of the 
lily, or his hair to ‘‘buds of marjoram.”’ 
That sonnet was addressed to a woman, 
and I hope to Ann Hathaway, as Mr. 
Godwin assumes. It cannot belong in 
the ‘‘ Dark Lady ”’ series. 

The 97th and 98th Sonnets seem to 
me to belong in the same category, 
and there are others among the first 

126 which should probably be so 
classed. But many of the others that 
Mr. Godwin puts in this group might, 
in that day, have been addressed to 
man or woman, while some are pretty 
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certainly addressed to a man —- the 
sath, for example, which in the last 
ine but one apostrophises a ‘‘ beaute- 
ous and lovely youth.'’ Shakespeare 
never calls a young woman a“ youth,”’ 
and I know of no such use of the word 
in contemporary literature. Some 
words now regularly masculine were 
then applied to both sexes. We now 
speak of ‘‘ a pair of lovers,’’ but we 
cannot call the lady a “‘ lover,’”’ as 
Shakespeare and his fellow writers 
often do. The poem entitled ‘‘ A 
Lover's Complaint” is the lament of a 
woman, 

In other of the Sonnets in this same 

roup there are slight but unmistakable 
ndications that a man, not a woman, 
is addressed, but I must not take space 
to refer to them. 

In the next or ‘' Dark Lady” group, 
Mr. Godwin includes most of the son- 
nets that follow the 126th, with a dozen 
or so of the earlier ones; but the latter 
belong to the same story, by either the 
Herbert or Southampton theory. Per- 
sonally I doubt whether Sonnets 127- 
1§2 are all addressed to the ‘‘ Dark 
Lady.’’ Thorpe, or whoever collected 
the Sonnets for him, probably put into 
this group all that did not appear to be 
addressed to ‘‘ Mr. W. H.”’ ; but some 
of them apparently are what Mr. But- 
ler calls ‘' independents’’—like 146, 
for instance, which could not have 
been addressed to the woman, and 
which we have no reason to suppose 
addressed to the man. The 129th was 
evidently suggested by the intrigue 
with her, but i do not believe that it 
was sent to her. But these and many 
other questions suggested by Mr. God- 
win’s theory belong rather to a general 
discussion of the Sonnets than to a 
review of his book, 

There is -much in Mr. Godwin’s 
analysis and exposition of his last 
» group—'* The Poet's Communion with 
the Higher Muse '’— to provoke com- 
ment and criticism. It is very ingen- 
ious in its allegorizing, and includes 
some passages on poetic art that are 
admirable in their way, though, to my 
thinking, wholly out of place. As the 
author says of other attempts to find 
an “ esthetic philosophy under what 


is else quite simple,”’ they obscure the 
text instead of elucidating it. 

“Mr. W. H.,’’ according to Mr. 
Godwin, is ‘* William Himself.’’ One 
would infer from the book that this 
suggestion was original with the author, 
and he may have made it without 
knowing that a German named Barn. 
stoff anticipated him forty years ago. 
In his ‘‘ Schitissel zu Shakespeare's 
Sonetten ’’ (Bremen, 1860), of which 
a translation by T. J. Graham was 
published at London, 1862, he takes 
the ground that in Sonnets 1-126 
Shakespeare ‘‘ presents his own spiritual 
self in an appeal from his mortal to 
his immortal part (under the symbol 
of a beautiful youth) ’’; and in Sonnets 
127-154, ‘‘ under the symbol of a mis- 
tress, in whom he would sow the seeds 
of his genius, he gives us his inmost 
thoughts on the drama.’’ From this 
point of view, according to the in- 
genious Barnstoff, ‘* nothing remains 
obscure or doubtful’’ in the Sonnets. 

The German, however, assumes that 
the dedication is the poet’s own, 
‘* Shakespeare naturally dedicating to 
himself these poems which treat of his 
own genius and his art.’’ Mr. Godwin, 


on the other hand, ascribes the dedica- ~ 


tion to Thorpe, who “‘ resorted to this 
device no doubt in the hope thereby 
of averting the wrath of the poet, 
whose wares he had surreptitiously ac- 
quired and given to the public.” 

As to the date of the Sonnets, Mr. 
Godwin believes that they were written 
** between 1582, about the date of his 
marriage, and 1592, when he had be- 
come more or less famous as an actor 
and a playwright’’; but ‘a few of 
them may have been executed after 
1592, especially those of personal com- 

liment addressed to friends and those 
in which he boasts of his poetic 
triumphs.’’ This date, like Mr. But- 
ler’s, is earlier than that of Mr. Lee 
(1593-94), for the objections to which 
the reader may be referred to my re- 
view of his ‘‘ Life of Shakespeare ”’ in 
THE CriTIc for August, 1899 (vol. 
XXXV., Pp. 737-739)—objections which, 
of course, are stronger against these 
earlier dates. 

Mr. Butler sometimes makes bold 











changes in the text of the Sonnets in 
order to make them fit his theory, but 
Mr. Godwin’s ‘‘ emendations” are 
more frequent and more audacious. 
In the 20th Sonnet, for instance, which 
he puts in his last (allegorical) group, 
he substitutes ‘‘ all men’s” for ‘* wo- 
men’s’’ in the 13th line, ‘‘ But since 
she prick’d thee out for women’s pleas- 
ure.’ This sonnet is_ intelligible 
enough from beginning to end if we 
accept the obvious meaning (as Mr. 
Godwin himself does in the 151st, in 
spite of its similar gross quibbles), but, 
even with the change just mentioned, 
it is not easily wrought into the alle- 
gorical scheme. ‘* The last four or five 
lines,’’ we are told, ‘‘ are hopelessly 
mixed. . Twist the final couplet 
as you please, the outcome is bathos, 
if not nonsense.” Our author finds 
evidence of corruption in the rhymes 
“‘ created, defeated’’ and ‘‘ a-doting, 
nothing.’’ He ought to know that the 
former rhyme was a perfect one then 
(ea in many words being pronounced 
like long a, as, indeed, it was down to 
the time of Pope, who rhymes “ re- 
treat’? and ‘‘ cheat’’ with ‘* great,’’ 
“tea’’ with ‘* obey,’ etc.), though it 
may not have occurred to him that the 
other rhyme tends to confirm Grant 
White’s notion that ‘‘ nothing’’ was 
pronounced ‘‘ noting,”’ and that 7/ in 
certain other words had the same 
sound of ¢. 

Some of Mr. Godwin’s alterations of 
the text are not required by his theory, 
and are due to a misunderstanding of 
the original reading. Sonnet 12, for 
instance, begins thus: 


When I do count the clock that tells the time, 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night, 
When I behold the violet past prime, 

And sable curls all silver’d o’er with white, 
When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, etc. 


Here Mr. Godwin would change“‘curls” 
to ‘‘color,’’ referring it strangely to the 
* “violet.” The poet is simply giving 


a series of illustrations of the waning 
or fading of earthly things, and the 
whitening hair of age in man is one of 
the illustrations. 
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Again, in Sonnet 99, the opening 
lines are: 


The forward violet thus did I chide : 
Sweet thief, whence did thou steal thy sweet that 


smells, 
If not from my love’s breath? 
Here he changes ‘“ breath’’ to 
** breast,’’ because it ‘‘ is the same 


thought we have a few lines below and 
certainly a misprint.’’ The repetition 
only confirms the reading here. The 
violet has stolen its fragrance from the 
loved one’s breath; and later the rose 
has got its perfume in the same way. 
To her also the violet, tic lily, and the 
rose are indebted for their beauty. 
The closing lines sum up the matter: 


More flowers I noted, yet I none could see 
But sweet or color it had stolen from thee. 


I assume, with Mr. Godwin, as I have 
already said, that this sonnet is ad- 
dressed toa woman. In his paraphrase, 
by the way, he has ‘* whence hast thou 
thy sweetest spells, but from my love’s 
breast ’’; but “‘ spells’’ is probably a 
misprint, like ‘‘ noses, lips, and cheeks”’ 
for ‘‘ rosy lips and cheeks’”’ (p. 111), 
“tame ’’ for ‘‘ lame”’ (p. 23), etc. 

Mr. Godwin is particularly unlucky 
in meddling with Shakespeare’s flow- 
ers; as again in Sonnet 54: 


The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 


where he would read “‘ cincture.”” But 
here ‘‘tincture’’ (color, or dye, as 
always in Shakespeare) is necessary to 
the antithesis. The scentless wild 
roses (‘‘ canker-blooms,’’ which the 
poet sometimes calls simply ‘‘cankers’’) 
have color, but the cultivated rose has 
fragrance as well as color (‘‘ perfumed 
tincture ’’), and therefore, as he goes 
on to say, is more highly prized. 

But whatever the reader may think 
of Mr. Godwin’s theory, he will find 
much in the book to interest him. It 
is a scholarly study of one of the most 
fascinating problems of literature, and 
cannot fail to attract the attention of 
all lovers of the Sonnets, though few 
of them are likely to accept the author’s 
solution. 








Mr. Joseph Jefferson as a Painter 
By A. D. ALBERT, Jr. 


ON the occasion of a recent exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Mr, Joseph Jeffer- 
son, the artist was present and joined 
frankly in the criticisms of those pro- 
fessionals and students who were in 
attendance. His evident pleasure in 
intelligent compliment and the eager- 
ness with which he argued for the 
mood of particular paintings indicated 
unmistakably the spirit of earnestness 
and affection out of which the pictures 
have grown. It is possible that witha 
nature of more art intellect and less 
deep feeling Mr. Jefferson would have 
attempted less than he has. But the 
results of his effort more than justify 
what the art instructor would term his 
boldness; they apparently vindicate art 
endeavor which, notwithstanding inade- 
quate training, asserts itself in expres- 
sing the tenderest and most emotional 
interpretations of nature. 

The standard of the work is un- 
doubtedly very high. With equal cer- 
tainty the popular verdict lowers that 
standard decidedly. Those of Mr. 
Jefferson’s critics who have seen him 
as Caleb Plummer or Rip Van Winkle 
insist, unconsciously perhaps, on re- 
garding his paintings as the ‘‘ aside ’”’ 
of a great character of the stage, or the 
studies of a dilettante. They view Mr. 


Jefferson the landscape painter in the 


costume of Bob Acres or through the 
‘atmosphere of ‘‘ Lend Me Five Shil- 
lings.”’ This is not entirely a misfor- 
tune. A rare degree of sympathy, a 
mood of kindliness, gentleness, and 
seriousness, are surely the outcome of 
an affection so marked, and sympathy, 
kindliness, gentleness, and seriousness 
are all requisite to a proper understand- 
ing of sincere landscape painting. 
Otherwise, however, Mr. Jefferson’s 
favor as an actor is his misfortune as a 
painter. There is too much merit in 
the work to warrant any study of it 
except as the ripened productions of a 
true student of nature. No conces- 
sions are necessary because Mr. Jeffer- 
son has done other things well or 
allowances required because his ap- 
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pearance as a painter is one of the later 
manifestations of his artistic tempera. 
ment. That any man whose life has 
been so busy could acquire a deep in- 
sight into the art-spirit of trees and 
rolling hills is not often to be expected, 
probably; but when that insight once 
speaks in serious purpose to express 
itself it deserves to be taken seriously 
and the expression judged solely on its 
merits. 

A distinctive character pervades these 
landscapes. Despite the many sides of 
outdoor nature shown—beach scenes, 
early frost, old mills in the wood, moss- 
laden trees in a Louisiana swamp, a 
tugboat and tow gliding along in the 
moonlight,— the pictures have enough 
of their maker’s personality to mark 
them as one man’s work. But there isin 
them suggestion of nearly all the land- 
scapists Mr. Jefferson admires most — 
Constable, Corot, Daubigny, Mauve, 
and Ruysdael. Several are done broadly 
and obscurely, as Mauve would have 
painted them, ‘‘ On the Island of © 
Naushon,’” a monochrome of sepia 
brown, for example; several suggest 
Rousseau, as ‘“‘ The King of the 
Forest,’’ a painting filled with Barbi- 
zon character; ‘‘ The Mill Dam’”’ and 
two or three others smack of Con- 
stable; there is even one view, a study 
of the White Mountains in fine poetic 
colors, which suggests Turner. 

On the whole, however, the pictures 
are not imitative, but, contrariwise, are 
quite distinctive. Mr. Jefferson evi- 
dently feels old enough and indepen- 
dent enough to choose his subjects as 
he likes. He has liked very much the 
same moods of nature at all times. So 
there are no glimpses of afterglow, no 
studies of diffused radiance in the early 
morning, no autumn-gray skies lighted 
by sunset fire caught in October foli- 
age. There are only the quieter, more 
melancholy, more subdued moods, un- 
mistakable whether found in an emer- 
ald beach wood, or the dash of a brook 
over a thousand cascades, or the quiet 
of a street in St. Augustine, 








A DANGEROUS CROSSING 


Mr. Jefferson’s long experience as an 
exponent of histrionic art taught him, 
no doubt before he began to paint, the 
necessity for emphasizing certain de- 


tails and disregarding others. The 
stage picture and that on the easel 
alike demand the sacrifice of interests, 
of truth and beauty for the eloquent ex- 
pression of the workman’s message. It 
is to such selection as this, probably 
more than to any other quality his 
paintings possess, that Mr. Jefferson’s 
success as a landscapist is due. He has 
opened his heart to you. He has ad- 
mitted you to the secret retreats in the 
wood he knows, so fully as to catch 
the sympathy of all his. companions. 
In interpreting nature he has thus 
approached the elusive goal of an ex- 
pressed ideal. It would be most diffi- 
cult for anyone who knows the fields or 
the coast or the dark shadow of wood- 
land nooks not to carry from these pic- 
tures a deep longing for the quiet which 


is the antitype of city life. The selec- 
tion of details has been made from the 
heart, and the result is a new sympathy 
as true as that which reaches across 
the footlights in the theatre. 

It is to be regretted, assuredly, that 
such art purpose, such capacity in 
selecting what is needful for the ex- 
pression of his ideals, is not united in 
Mr. Jefferson with the technical capa- 
bility of Corot and Daubigny, Mauve 
and Peppercorn, whose lead he has fol- 
lowed and of whose breed he undoubt- 
edly is. With Corot’s urbanity and 
exquisiteness, with Daubigny’s intel- 
lectuality and love of nature ‘* recluse,” 
with the eyes of Mauve and Pepper- 
corn, coupled with the workmanship 
that marked all four—with what ap- 
pealing force might not this love of 
peace and beauty have expressed itself! 
It is safe to say no one realizes this 
more than Mr. Jefferson himself. 

Those canvases which the artist him- 
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A WATERFALL 


self prefers are four—‘‘ The King of 
the Forest,” ‘‘ Forest and Stream,”’ 
‘* A Waterfall,’’ and a study of a man 
fishing in a mountain stream. 

Conceive a massive, gnarled oak 
stretching its crooked arms over half 
the hillside, crowding all the picture 
and relieved by a short stretch of the 
brow of the hill — somewhat like 
the composition of Corot’s ‘* Fagot 
Gatherers ’’ in the Corcoran Galleries— 
treated roughly, largely, in conformity 
with the subject, until the effect is 
almost that of the solitude and mystery 
of nature itself. ‘“‘ The King of the 
Forest ’’ is very likely the most meri- 
torious and most thoughtful of Mr. Jef- 
son’s pictures. Mr. Francis Wilson, on 
being accorded a private view of this 
painting, proved his knowledge of 
pictures by pre-empting the work be- 
fore it was offered at public sale. 

‘* Forest and Stream ”’ is not unlike 
a Dupré—a study of fine woodland and 
water greens, mottled and intermingled 


like reflections in the water. Most 
painters are loud in their praises of 
its color and tone, and rank it well with 
““ The King of the Forest,’’ a much 
larger picture. 

A narrow valley in the Catskills cov- 
ered with birches and pierced by a 
brook which tumbles into a pool in the 
foreground is the subject of *‘ A Water- 
fall."’ From the foreground to the flat 
sky the eye peers through a wondrous 
mass of trees and branches, enveloped 
in mystery. The fall is as natural as 
realism could desire, brilliant and 
sparkling, but in full keeping with the 
air of peaceful seclusion the picture 
was designed to suggest. Ina gallery 
of originals by Rousseau, the poetry 
and spirit of ‘‘ A Waterfall’’ would 
command admiring attention. 

The fourth of Mr. Jefferson’s fav- 
orite compositions is like that just men- 
tioned. Its subject is much the same, 
except that a man fishing is very 
roughly suggested in the middle 
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ound, and its distinctive charm is 
heightened by a brook-bed of shad- 
owed, jagged rocks. Even the figure 
of the fisherman does not destroy the 
mysticism of the forest—it is still a 
painting of the overwhelming strength 
of nature and the littleness of man. 

From these outlines can be obtained 
_ some idea of Mr. Jefferson’s subjects 
and his treatment. A study of the 
pictures themselves is as indispensable, 
however, as though the paintings had 
been musical compositions. Some of 
the pictures when described would 
seem the most commonplace and 
prosaic student sketches. There is 
one, “‘ A Tugboat,’’ which includes 
only a square-rigged vessel with flat 
sails and an aggressive tug, but which, 
with its key of night and moonlight re- 
flections in the water, is one of the 
most fanciful and poetic compositions 
to be seen in American galleries. 

Another, ‘‘ A Dangerous Crossing,”’ 


is like a hundred pictures to be found 
in large galleries all over the country— 
a stream, a dilapidated foot-bridge, and 
banks covered with a wild growth of 
beeches and oaks. Yet the Jefferson 
picture is so filled with quality of its 
own as to distinguish it, even for the 
inartistic, from many other paintings 
of like nature. 

In his recent discussion of the pic- 
tures, the artist did not once advert to 
his marine studies. This may have 
been an accident, but it may also have 
been that the sea paintings expose Mr. 
Jefferson to immediate adverse criti- 
cism while their good qualities are ob- 
scure. His sea skies are iore brilliant 
than those in any of his other works, 
and one or two of the marines have an 
independent maturity of tone which 
many of the land studies do not possess. 
But the breaking waves and foamy 
beach water indicate very plainly the 
craftsman’s insufficient apprenticeship. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY 




















THE KING OF THE FOREST 


‘* Massachusetts Bay,” a picture of 
a pointed cliff pounded by long, low 
waves with a group of gulls flying close 
to the rocks, is a fine composition. It 
is all good, but the sky would redeem 
it if all the rest were bad. 

When these pictures were first placed 
on view, it was the purpose of the 
gentlemen most interested in the under- 
taking tosell noneofthem. The desire 
to obtain a market valuation of the 
actor's paintings, together with the 


evident wish of many of Mr. Jefferson’s 
partisans to own an example of his 
work, induced them, however, to alter 
their determination. As memorials of 
his beloved personality, admirers of the 
Nestor of our stage are apt to give the 
pictures a value not entirely dependent 
on their art; but at any fair estimate 
the canvases bring prices which would 
make a poor artist as rich in money as 
they will undoubtedly make Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson rich in reputation. 
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Verses 


Written in Paris by Various Members of a Group of 
‘* Intellectuals ”’ 


By MRS. EDMUND NASH MORGAN 


’ THIS. little book of 
** Verses Written in 
Paris,’ of which 
forty copies were 
privately printed for 
distribution in this 
country, was not 
properly appreci- 
ated even by myself 

until it sopenred | in all the actuality of 

aed and letter-press and binding. 
hen, seated in my ‘“‘ Red Den,’’ be- 
fore the poster of Le Procope by Jean 

Glénatz, I leisurely turned the dainty 

bluet cover and slowly studied, with the 

memories of bygone merry, inconse- 
quent days, these stanzas rescued from 
an almost forgotten scrap-book hidden 
away amongst a heap of daring posters, 
dead and forsaken magazines, and rare, 
curious volumes. As I read on, my 
eyes wandered often and unconsciously 
towards that remarkable poster of 
Glénatz, than which nothing better in 
its style has been done even by Cheret, 
with its wonderful blue background 
which, after all, is not blue, much less 
purple; but more nearly the shade 
which we, in those days, named 

** Marne,’’ for our favorite river in 

which we were wont to bathe and frolic 

when we took our walks out *‘ Charen- 
ton way ”’ after leaving the soiled Seine 
behind us. 

And so the sight of the poster brings 
back only too vividly those chosen 
ones who lived and moved about that 
centre which for nearly two hundred 
years had been the resort of the Lzter- 
ati and weird, strange thinkers of Paris. 
Now that Le Procope is no more, a 
commonplace restaurant desecrating 
its old site, now that the genial but 
absurd Théo is eclipsed, I read these 
verses almost with a pang. 

Each one represented in this little 
book was so interesting and so near the 
mystical gilt line separating genius 
from insanity. 
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Charles Sibleigh, whose ‘* Vanum 
est Vobis’’ heads the list, has lately 
become known to the Rubaiyat collec- 
tor through his translation into French 
of FitzGerald’s rendition of that famous 
poem. 

The second name is that of Blanche 
Roosevelt, the friend of Longfellow, 
who wrote the ‘* Life of Longfellow,” 
and for whom Longfellow wrote ‘‘ The 
Masque of Pandora.’’ She was born a 
Tucker of Virginia, and was the author 
of ‘‘The Copper Queen,’’ which caused 
a very decided stir in Europe at the 
time of its publication, of ‘* Stage 
Struck,’’ ‘‘The Life of Gustave Doré,”’ 
“* The Life of Verdi,”’ and many other 


books better known in the country of 
her adoption than in her native land. 
She made her debut at Covent Garden, 
in 1876, I think, and sang at La Scala 
in Milan at the initial performance of 
Verdi's *‘ Otello,”’ 


in February, 1887. 
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Blanche Roosevelt was known as a 
writer of ability, a singer with a mar- 
vellous voice and a great beauty, and, 
when she became a comtesse of France, 
she added one more example and com- 
mentary to the long vista of unhappi- 
ness represented by American women 
who have married foreign titles. Yet 
she had that which others of our dis- 
appointed countrywomen have not had 
to compensate them for the wreck of 
their lives,—the friendship of great men 
to atone in hours of mental comrade- 
ship for the lack of domestic sympathy, 
for she numbered amongst her closest 
friends Gustave Doré, Wilkie Collins, 
Giuseppe Verdi, and many more illus- 
trious men of palette, letters, and song. 

Her life went out in mystery. Can 
it be possible that, after all the vicissi- 
tudes of an unsatisfied existence, she, 
like Isabel Sylvie, ‘‘ opened for herself 
the Gates of Paradise ?”’ 

And then comes William Theodore 
Peters, who was always taken more or 
less as a joke. ‘‘ Willie Peters’’ is a 
joy; a foseur with a serious ambition 
to be recognized asa poet. Unlike the 
man who was a Christian, but ‘‘ did n’t 
work much at it,’’ he devoted to his 
fad all the activities of a not-too- 
strenuous life. He toiled early and 
late at the task. He was, as an irrever- 


ent American once said of him, that 
“vara avis in human kind,—a poet 
with money,” and so stole time from 
his verse-making to give charming little 
dinners, the lists of which were redolent 
with Lady This and Countess That, 
since he knew nearly every woman of 
title, native or sojourner, in Paris. At 
one, a fish dinner, given at the Grand 
Restaurant de la Paix, he had for a 
centre piece an exceedingly lively and 
ambitious /angouste fastened by a golden 
chain. At each end of the table was a 
miniature pond containing fish and 
frogs, and the finger bowls were alive 
with gold, silver, and other fishes of 
wondrous colors. 

Years ago his favorite term of re. 
proach was to call any one who had 
caused his displeasure a /angouste, and 
so we accredited ‘‘ Willie ’’ with orig- 
inating the slang phrase ‘* lobster,”’ in 
derision of a certain class of slow-going 
people, believing that José only re- 
ferred to the rubicund countenance of 
Carmen’s English lover when he called 
him a lobster. 

Count Eugen de Vauré, who, if an 
American, would have been called 
‘* bashful,’”’ wrote erotic and salsugin- 
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ous verse well tuned to earn him the 
reputation of an inveterate and hopeless 
roué, yet, in truth, a more harmless, 
uninteresting would-be artist never 
donned the Botticellist garb in Paris. 

Charlton Andrews is back on his 
native heath, waking up and keeping 
awake his townspeople by all sorts of 
up-to-date deeds. His new novel, “‘A 


and his circle in Paris, but he is by no 
means a silent member of that coterie 
which sighed and still hope for “‘ Cuba 
Libre,” and he is acknowledged as a 
discerning book-lover and collector; 
nothing common nor commonplace 
finds habitat within the walls of his 
library. 

This book of verses he has caused to 


BELLEFONDE WELCOMING THE SHADE OF VOLTAIRE 


Parfait Gentil Knight,” almost ready to 
take its place in the world of fiction, 
promises to make good all the prophe- 
cies of those other days. A good 
fellow, a handsome man, one who re- 
members and holds steadfastly to old 
times and old friendships. 

Of the editor of this booklet little 
would be said if it were left to him to 
decide between the worth of himself 


be printed as a tribute to happy and 
unusual experiences of the past, and 
then distributed them amongst true 
booklovers, for the most part men who 
do not profane their beautiful and rare 
volumes by the vulgarity and familiar- 
ity of reading them; men who love a 
book for the book’s sake, who revel in 
fine handmade, deckel-edge paper, un- 
cut and unopened first editions, new 
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type faces, good honest black ink, 
ample margins, limited editions,— this 
is the brotherhood which stands in no 
need of signs and grips and pass-words, 
but whose loyalty is made certain in 
advance, each to every one, and never 
fails the test. 

And now, after the verses, the poster, 
and all the happy old memories I say 
to myself—What a life we lived inParis! 


What thorough work we did! What 
ambitions! What loyalty! What 
longings! How rare amongst us was 


envy, malice, or bitter thought! 

Every student at the Beaux Arts, in 
imagination, saw his picture ‘‘ hung on 
the line’’ in the Salon, purchased by 
the government for the Luxembourg 
and, after his death, safely housed in 
the Louvre,—and that was fame. 

Each singer saw in Calvé’s frailties 
her own opportunity to be the “* great ”’ 
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Carmen, or in the maturity and decad- 
ence of the original Wagnerian artistes 
her chance to become the long-looked- 
for ‘‘ ideal’’ Elisabeth. 

And how she adored Marchesi with 
her ‘* holy-days,’’ and Beer and Dubois, 
with their idiosyncrasies regarding the 
voice, considering z¢ the entity and we 
ourselves mere automatons. 

And how easy it is to wander from 
these verses and their interesting, 
erratic writers to that romantic, inspir- 
ing atmosphere of the student life in 
Paris! And the song of everyone who 
has known and lived that free, untram- 
melled span of ambition and endeavor 
shall ever be that of Tannhauser to 
Venus: 


While I have life, alone my harp shall praise thee ; 
No meaner thing shall e’er my song inspire. 

Naught can have grace or charm but it obeys thee, 
Of all that lives thou best and chief desire! 


Edward Everett Hale: An Appreciation 


By GERALD STANLEY LEE 


THE most characteristic fact in Dr. 
Hale’s career is found in his boyhood. 
He could not keep still in school; and 
few people will deny that it is Dr. 
Hale’s genius for not keeping still 
which has been the making of him. 
We need about so many people in the 
world who cannot keep still, and the 
demand for such people in Boston, ac- 
cording to all accounts, about the time 
Dr. Hale was born was much greater 
than the supply. 

It may be that the demand has been 
met since, but that is neither here nor 
there. Dr. Hale was born and he was 
born in the nick of time, and we are all 
very glad of it. If he had been born 
later,;—if he were to be born to-morrow, 
for instance,—no one, at least no one 
who knows Boston, could really ap- 
prove of it. In its present incoherent 
running-to-and-fro condition, forget- 
ting both the things that are behind 
and the things that are before, the cry- 
ing need of Boston, intellectually and 
spiritually, is something—anything— 
anybody—no matter what—that can 
make a Boston idea or a Boston set of 


ideas stay in place. Thinking in Bos- 
ton (from the Concord point of view), 
in so far as thinking is being done there, 
is getting to be a kind of huge, sociable, 
bewildering roller coaster. 

When Dr. Hale was born, and 
especially when he was entering into 
young manhood, anybody who could 
tip things a little, in the capital city of 
New England, served the purpose and 
had the value of a public institution. 
Nothing tipped then. They did not 
even have rocking-chairs, in most Bos- 
ton houses, as Dr. Hale has pointed 
out in the notes of his early youth, 
somewhat wistfully, little knowing, 
either then or afterward, that the 
Rocking-Chair was to be the symbol of 
his life. 

It is a very pleasant and suggestive 
experience, looking over Dr. Hale’s ten 
volumes of complete works,* recently 
published by Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. It is a seemly and genial row 
of volumes with which to round out a 
life, one thinks, as he looks at it on 


*“* Edward Everett Hale’s Works.” In ten volumes, 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 each, 
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the shelf, and he finds himself taking 
the volumes down one by one, with a 
kind of pleased, tender, affable unex- 
pectancy. For who is there, who has 
ever known Edward Everett Hale, who 
expects to find him in a printed book ? 
He cannot be put on paper. No one 
else could do it for him, and he has 
never, when he has found the pen actu- 
ally and finally and peremptorily in his 
hand, cared about doing it himself. Dr. 
Hale could not keep still as a boy, and 
he has spent all his life in being a boy 
over again. Writing — putting one’s 
self on paper—is a good deal like a 
school, and after the first two or three 
pages or so, it is time to do something 
else. Nothing is more delightful than 
following Dr. Hale around in his nu- 
merous pages and seeing him begin 
things. The introductions to his 
essays always lead one out into a most 
promising and likely place, and then, 
before one knows how it is done, or 
why, or that anything has been done 
at all, one finds that the place is no 
longer there and that Dr. Hale is not 
there. He has taken himself away, 
Table of Contents knows not where, nor 
when, nor when he 'Il be back again. 
The reader soon finds that he is left 
alone with the subject, and that he is 
apparently expected to finish it himself, 
especially if there is any work on it. 
The best rule to follow in reading Dr. 
Hale’s essays is to read the introduc- 
tions—all of the introductions of all of 
the essays—at one sitting and not ex- 
pect anything but introductions. No 
one could do the rocking-chair part of 
his literary work better than Dr. Hale 
does, but when he moves over from his 
rocking-chair to his desk-chair, the 
reader is no more comfortable than Dr. 
Hale is. He might be, but he sees 
that Dr. Hale is restless and that his 
chair is tipping or trying to tip, and 
it’s contagious. 

The same is true in a lesser degree of 
the stories. They all start out like 
picnics on the road in the morning, 
voices and sunlight and canter and 
laughter, and they not infrequently 
come back when the day is over, with 
songs and shouting and waiting at the 
gate, but there is always a place some- 


where in the middle where everybody 
in the story gets lost for a while, or 
bored, or anxious, wishing they were 
somewhere else, or doing something 
else, nearly as much as Dr. Hale does, 

The more spontaneous a mind is in 
its working, the more likely one is to 
find a dead centre in the work, and the 
more the dead centre shows. Dr. 
Hale, not unnaturally and not unlike 
the rest of us, has the defects of his 
qualities, and when a man’s being in- 
spired to begin a subject at one end 
logically involves his going over to the 
other end to begin, and going over at 
once, all that can be said is, that there 
seems to be a good deal of beginning 
and that the beginning of the begin- 
nings is apt to be the best part of them. 
They must on no account be skipped. 
A mind that takes naturally and inevit- 
ably to the rocking-chair motion for 
everything — with which the rocking- 
chair is the necessary way of working a 
thing out— must be allowed its own 
mood. The only thing we can do is to 
let it go from one end of the theme to 
another and wish it godspeed, whether 
it gets anywhere or not. Why should 
it get anywhere? Itis wellenoughasit 
is. 

People differ about rocking-chairs. 
Some people can never sit in them. 
They are dizzy when they see others 
sitting in them. Others are fond of 
being discriminating, and call atten- 
tion to the fact that rocking - chairs 
have their place. They point out that 
rocking-chairs are out of place in some 
subjects—the subject of theology, for 
instance. A prophet in a rocking-chair, 
—a man who rocks back and forth on 
the most important subject in the 
world in a pleasant sort of way,— who 
acts as if he felt at ease in it, the way 
Dr. Hale does, is a source of great anx- 
iety to many people, and even of 
vexation. 

On the whole, it seems to us a fair 
conclusion, however, that this anxiety, 
in the New England States at least, 
has been misplaced. Inasmuch as Ed- 
ward Everett Hale is the only prophet 
in a rocking-chair that Boston has had 
as yet, the only prophet that Boston 
has been able to produce who could sit 
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in a rocking-chair if he tried, we have 
every reason to be thankful to him 
both as a writer and a parson, in New 
England life—if only for his faults. 
And now that Dr. Hale has gently 
withdrawn from the thick of affairs it 
is good, in the strain and worry and 
fever of our lives, to see the thankful- 
ness that belongs to him gathering 
about him more than ever,—for him to 
grow old with. Dr. Hale has every 
reason for knowing that he and his 
rocking-chair have taken an important 
and serious part, and accomplished 
very practical results in the working 
out of our national problem—the prob- 
lem of how to live and be human, or 
how, if possible, to keep on living and 
being human in the conditions of 
American life. 

He stands for a mood, as all person- 
alities do,—a point of view. If it can 
be said that he has had too much of 
his own mood himself, it is because 
the rest of us have had too little and he 
has been engaged for seventy years, as 
all men of free and true instincts have 
always been engaged (when their lives 
are looked back upon), in helping to 
balance things. 

He commenced when he was very 
young. Thething he remembers most 
in his first schoolroom, above all the 
lessons that he learned from books 
there, was the aspect of the dust in the 
room as it floated in currents across the 
Dr. Hale has always been 
the natural enemy of a book that was 
merely a book. If the book was out- 
side of life he seems to have generally 
managed, even in his most tender years, 
to keep outside of the book. He did 
not always succeed, of course, but, 
thanks to his father, when he was be- 
ginning to be tall, he tells us, he had a 
simpleton for a teacher and succeeded 
a good deal better than most in his day 
and generation in the eternal problem 
of a small boy’s life (especially if he 
achieves distinction afterward) of 
dodging an education. 

A boy who was editor of a paper 
published in his own attic, and who for 
several years was running a sort of a 
University Press of his own, to say 
nothing of the Boston and Worcester 


Railway which his father had just 
started; who had his own private line 
of ships down at the Boston wharf, and 
his own laboratory, and numerous other 
important interests, could hardly help 
having an outside view of books, and 
when one considers how books loomed 
up in that day in the average school- 
room the trend of Dr. Hale is easily 
accounted for. ‘‘ I can remember the 
block on which I was standing in the 
Place Vendéme in Paris,’”’ says Joseph 
Gardiner, ‘‘ when, as by revelation, 
it suddenly occurred to me that 
Andrews’ and Stoddard’s Latin Gram- 
mar was made from the Latin lan- 
guage, and that the Latin language 
was not made from Andrews’ and 
Stoddard’s Latin Grammar, as up to 
that moment I had always supposed it 
was.” 

Dr. Hale read four novels a week 
when in college, and he was one of the 
few students who took a daily news- 
paper. The fact that he read the 
newspaper generally during the first 
morning recitation (which was in phil- 
osophy) may be taken as one likes, 
either as a eulogy or a criticism of the 
professor or a eulogy or criticism of 
Dr. Hale. Dr. Hale is inclined to re- 
gard it apparently as a eulogy of the 
professor, taking the general ground 
that, things being as they are and pro- 
fessors being what they are, the less a 
professor allows himself to determine 
what students think about in recitation 
the better; that is, any professor who 
accidentally or otherwise lets students 
think about the things they please 
may be said to be above the average. 

To most of us this newspaper in the 
morning is the best way of accounting 
for Dr. Hale both in his powers and 
his limitations. There can be little 
doubt that Dr. Hale’s brain, if a 
cross-section of it could be removed 
and photographed, would be found to 
be arranged and set up inside in head- 
lines and columns. It is a mind that is 
always having things happening in it, 
and the things are put down in it as 
soon as they happen, and as more 
things are expected to happen right 
off it naturally follows that the sooner 
the things that have happened already 
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are disposed of, the better. Dr. Hale’s 
religion is an intense and multitudinous 
sympathy with the moment. His phil- 
osophy, or rather one ought to say his 
reflections, like a series of events flying 
past him, are a kind of spiritual form 
of the events themselves, and they 
have all the traits of events: reality, 
vividness, color, momentary suprem- 
acy, and then—not exactly oblivion, 
but a fair chance perhaps, and perhaps 
not, for momentary supremacy again. 

There is considerable ground for the 
assertion that the world of modern 
culture can be divided for the most 
part into two classes of persons, —dis- 
tracted people and specialists, that is, 
people who know enough to be dis- 
tracted in an era like this and people 
who do not. Dr. Hale’s life has been 
a study in trying to put these two 
classes together. He has made a 
specialty of being an all-around man. 
If we are inclined to carp, from the 
German university point of view, at 
the Edward Everett Hale kind of all- 
around man, it might be pointed out 
that an all-around man of any kind, 
who is so good as to continue to exist 
amongst us, as things are going to-day, 
is a great public resource, a place for the 
human spirit to rest in, if only for a 
few months or for a few years longer, 
—if only to hold the bare idea together 
that there have been all-around men in 
the world, and that there are going to 
be. The value of an all-around man, 
to-day, or a man who merely suggests 
an all-around man, can hardly be over- 
estimated. His soul is the strategic 
point in modern life. The great battle 
of modern life and of modern knowledge 
is going to be fought around it. 

Of the two classes of people our 
schools are producing — distracted peo- 


ple and specialists (mere specialists) — 
the signs are growing very abundant 
that the distracted people are going to 
have the best of it. They are not very 
happy and they do not look very 
thorough probably (from the bottom 
of a well), but they are trying to do 
something and be something worth 
while—get a whole, generous cross-sec- 
tion of life; and a few of them, a very 
few of them, are going todo it. Then 
they will show the rest how to do it. 
The barks that get out to sea, in 
modern culture, and that make port 
besides, can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Most of us cannot even 
get out of port. We are either dis. 
tracted as a matter of pride (Scylla) or 
we are specialists without knowing it 
(Charybdis). What is more, if the 
specialists that are being produced at 
present could really be wrecked on 
Charybdis it would give immediate and 
widespread relief. But is there any- 
thing that can wreck specialists nowa- 
days, or rather inspire them into 
knowing they are wrecked ? They are 
not only drawn fatally into Charybdis, 
but they are complacently moored to 
it. They are sailing on and on in their 
dreams, tied to a post, painted ships on 


a painted ocean. 


We are indebted to Dr. Hale for 
keeping alive the idea of the multitudi- 
nous mind. Even if his life has been 
monotonously unmonotonous, if his 
genius of restlessness has made his 
soul a kind of long spiritual street— 
a mere sameness of change on it, it is 
something to have kept in sight before 
us, for seventy years, a life which has 
shared every life, which has thousands 
of doors in it,—a man who has lived 
before all the world in his cares and in 
his delights, with the doors open. 
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Maxime Gorky 
By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


Do not be afraid, do not cry out, for life is good. I came from low down, from the cellar of life where 
darkness and terror reign, where man is half beast, and life is onlya fight for bread. It flows slowly there, 
in dark streams, but even there gleam pearls of courage, of intelligence, and of heroism, even there beauty 
and love exist. Everywhere that man is found, goodis, In tiny particles and invisible roots—but still it is 
there. All these roots will not perish ; some will grow and flourish and put forth fruits of life. I bought 
dearly the right to believe this ; therefore it is mine, my whole life long. And thus have I won yet another 
right, the right to demand that you, too, believe as I do, for I am the true voice of that life, the despairing 
cry of those who have remained below, and who have sent me to herald their pain. They also long to rise to 
self-respect, to light and freedom. 





Zdobnov, St. Petersburg 
MAXIME GORKY 
(From his latest photograph, hitherto unpublished) 


WITH little save an instinct for ex- He asked but a crust, yet asked with 
pression, a desire that his cry might be such sincerity, such infinite self-pity, 
heard, a hope that when he knocked _ that he has been given not alone bread 
some door might swing open, Maxime but wine. _ By telling, crudely and im- 
Gorky, vagabond and outcast, bids fair placably, the story of his wanderings 
to capture the attention of mankind. he has strayed into paths of glory. 
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This obscure painter of ikons, ped- 
dler of kvass, scullery-boy, gardener, 
watchman, and baker’s apprentice is 
the pet of St. Petersburg and the par- 
ticular idol of the Marxists. This tat- 
tered proletarian, who slept often in 
roadside ditches, who worked and 
begged his way over the parched or 
snow-swept face of Russia, is read 
throughout Germany, and is even 
known on the Boulevards where they 
sip bocks inconsequently and fancy 
themselves the focus of the universe. 
His vogue will shortly become wider, 
for local publishers are already cabling 
for sanction to issue in English guise 
these sketches, so brutal, so repellent, 
and yet touched by such delicate and 
passionate lyricism. 

Gorky was not, as many suppose, 
the first to treat of Russian tramp life; 
he is merely its chief painter and apol- 
ogist. He began by writing of the 
gypsy, the meshchanin, the bosiak, or 
barefooted, because he was himself of 
their number, because like them he had 
been forced from the social groove by 
poverty, by the moral and economic 
disorganization of Russia. A persistent 
thirst for knowledge led him always to 
keep a book or two in the belt of his 
blouse during those lean, errant years. 
The publication in a provincial paper 
of his first story was but a gesture 
which brought some hint of the relief 
he longed for. Then came his friend- 
ship with Korolenko and the astound- 
ing success of ‘* Chelkash.’’ At one 
bound the vagrant became an author. 
He had entered upon the path of glory, 
had left behind the fields of pain. 

Sketches and tales followed in rapid 
succession, most of them appearing in 
the Zhizn, though sometimes the Rus- 
skoye Bogatstvo condescended to admit 
him. They were masterly, vibrant 
transcriptions of the life he had known; 
many were autobiographical, and all 
were illumined by pity and darkened 
by pessimism, the dumb pessimisim of 
the submerged, of those who suffer and 
can see no end to suffering. At 
times, as in the ‘‘ Song of the Falcon,”’ 
the note became piercing in its lyric 
beauty; or proud in its defiance, as in 
the “Song of the Petrel.’’ More 


often, though, he showed the interior 
of some foul sabak, where bitter words 
were spoken and fierce blows struck, 
where women were beaten for mere re. 
laxation, and vodka at length brought 
sullen oblivion. -Now and again the 
picture was relieved by some primal be- 
ing who added a flash of radiance or lent 
a moment of savage fervor, but she usu- 
ally left the sufferer more troubled, 
more disheartened than ever,—witness 
** Malva,” or ‘“‘ Twenty-Six and One,” 
—left him, often, for someone more 
forlorn, more abandoned than himself. 
Those early tales chanted the odyssey 
of the outcast, the petty wage-earner, 
the itinerant cobbler or tinsmith, the 
navvy, or the fisherman on the bleak 
headland. All the restlessness of soul, 
the scorn of convention, the blind 
craving for something different, some- 
thing better, perhaps, which charac- 
terize these creatures Gorky mirrored 
with insistent power and precision. 
His heroes were always victims, and the 
victims were, as in Russian fiction, 
usually heroes. Yet there was some- 
thing defiant, almost majestic about 
them. Instead of being repudiated, it 
was they who repudiated—often with 
pathetic bravado. Told in grim, ruth- 
less accents, their story caused a shud- 
der of pity and of terror to shoot from 
the Black Sea to Archangel. It wasa 
triumph not of bald realism, but of a 
neo-romanticism stronger, more color- 
ful, and more human than any yet 
known to literature. Those passionate 
words spoken at the grave of Nekrassov 
had proven true: the next prophet had 
come from the people, and had spoken 
of the people, and to the people. 
During the years when he was striv- 
ing to express that which teemed 
within, Gorky instinctively turned to 
Korolenko and to Chekhov. Such 
passages as those describing the Volga 
in ‘‘ Foma Gordeyev ’’—a novel which 
pictures the kupez better, even, than 
Ostrovsky could have done — were 
directly inspired by Korolenko. Chek- 
hov, on the other hand, tantalized 
him by an artistry as impeccable as 
that of de Maupassant. From ‘‘ Makar 
Choudra’’ onward, the influence of 
these two writers steadily increases, 
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and this, together with the widening of 
yaried intellectual currents, has in a 
measure sapped Gorky’s originality. 
Touches of artifice, of literary alloy, 
have crept in. Certain of his recent 
creations do not smack of verity. His 
beggars and -tapsters are no longer 
Ostades. 

As in his writings, so in his life. The 
man who once suffered every humilia- 
tion, who cursed and supplicated, now 
preaches individualism, poses for pho- 
tographers, and parades the Nevsky in 
patent leathers. He still, of course, re- 
verts to the early themes, asin ‘‘ Troye,” 
now running in the Z/zzn, but such out- 
breaks as ‘‘ About the Devil,’’ ‘‘ More 
About the Devil,’’ and ‘* The Reader,”’ 
merit all. of Menshikov’s censure. 
The fact that he has become the centre 
of enthusiasm seems to have proven 


too much for Gorky. Dostoyevsky, 
shattered and triumphant, understood 
when they bore him above the heads 
of the crowd. Not so this boy of two- 
and-thirty. He seems dazed, like a 
bewildered child, not knowing where 
to turn. 

May he have the strength, the 
sagacity, to resume the unfettered life 
of the highway, to realize that a burn- 
ing brow and bruised feet are better 
than immature bays. He should heed 
the call of great horizons, sleep again 
under the stars, and feed upon husks. 
If he remain always a wanderer, a 
seeker after something which he may 
not find, or at least may never know he 
has found, then will he indeed travel 
far. Then we may even meet him 
some day—on the road to Damascus. 


Real Conversations* 
RECORDED BY WILLIAM ARCHER 
Conversation IV.—With Mr. George Moore 


Scene: Mr, Moore's Study in Victoria Street. Time: Evening. 


Mr. Moore. At last! For years past 
you have promised to come and see me 
—you ‘ve come at last. 

W. A. You were more accessible 
in the Temple—to me at least. But 
what a pretty room you have here! 

Mr. Moore. 1 like a low ceiling. 
You are just in time to see the rooms, 
for I am leaving my flat and going to 
Ireland in less than a month. 

W.A. What! You are really in 
earnest about that ? 

Mr. Moore. 1 never was more in 
earnest. My duty takes me to Ire- 
land. I shall miss Wood’s concerts, 
and the opera, and the picture-gal- 
leries, and many friends. But when 
once you feel that a thing is wrong, 
you can’t go on doing it. 

W. A. That is an exalted view of 
human nature. But where is the crime 
in living in London ? 

Mr. Moore. 1am an Irishman, and, 

* Copyright, rgor, in the United States, by William Archer. 


to adapt Tourgueneff’s saying, Ireland 
can do without any one of us, but none 
of us can do without Ireland. But 
even if I were not Irish, I could not 
live in London any longer. 

W. A. Why not? 

Mr. Moore. The moral atmosphere 
is unbearable—at least by me. Even 
so lately as Gladstone’s day there were 
some remnants of moral sense in the 
national life. He represented all that 
is noble in the national character, just 
as the present Government represents 
all the inferior qualities. Why should 
I live in London to witness the de- 
struction of beautiful buildings and the 
erection of ‘‘ artistic ’’ villa residences ? 
Why should I live in London to read 
bad accounts of bad literature in the 
papers? Do you think the modern 
playhouse holds out any inducement to 
me to remain? But I know you agree 
with me about the -theatre, so I won’t 
enlarge on that. 
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W. A. Agree with you! 
disagree with you so utterly that if. we 
once start on that topic we shall never 


Why, I 


get off it again. And, in the mean- 
time, I want to hear more of your rea- 
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W. A. Oh, I see! Thank you— 
the surgical operation is complete. 

Mr. Moore. This empire of vul- 
garity, and greed, and materialism, and 
hypocrisy, that is crawling round the 
= 
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MR. GEORGE MOORE 
(From a drawing by Mr. Will Rothenstein) 


sons for shaking the dust of London off 
your feet. 

Mr. Moore. 1 must escape from the 
Brixton Empire. 

W. A. British Empire, you mean. 

Mr. Moore. 1 call it the Brixton 
Empire. 


whole world, throttling other races and 
nationalities—all for their own good, of 
course!—and reducing everything to 
one machine-made Brixton pattern. 

W. A. So you expect to find in 
Ireland a green oasis in a wilderness of 
khaki ? 
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Mr. Moore. 1 am going to find a 
primitive people, in place of a sophis- 
ticated—I may say a decadent-—peo- 
ple. Iam going in search of air that I 
can breathe without choking. The 
first concern of every man is the moral 
atmosphere in which he lives. Some 
people are quite at their ease in an at- 
mosphere of cruelty, lust of gold, and 
all the gratifications of the senses. 
Others desire an atmosphere in which 
tenderness, and pity for humanity, 
and the cultivation of ideas, count 
for more than so-called material ad- 
vantages. 

W.A. And you are going ? 

Mr. Moore. Well, my duty is there: 
I am going at last to do my duty.. I 
have been an absentee landlord —I 
have behaved wrongly in every way! 
It is only of late, when I have seen how 
insatiate Imperialism was degrading 
the English race, that I have recog- 
nized how all art, all morality, all 
spiritual life, is rooted in nationality. 
I am going, so far as in me lies, to help 
Ireland to recover her own language, 
and save her soul. Do you know that 
Ireland has the most beautiful legen- 
dary literature in the world? The 
sagas of Diarmuid and Grania, of 
Deirder and the rest—to say nothing 
of more modern literature — are the 
birthright of every Irishman. But if 
the Anglification of Ireland goes on 
unchecked, the Irishman will soon have 
bartered his birthright for a mess of 
Tit-Bits. The question now is whether 
Ireland is to retain her individuality 
or to become like a repainted picture. 
For Ireland never can acquire the 
qualities of the English race, any more 
than a Dutch picture can acquire the 
quality of an Italian picture. Surely 
you can see that it would not be an 
advantage for the whole world to 
speak English—a language overworn 
by four hundred years of literature and 
by millions of newspapers. 

W. A. Stop a moment! Let us 
make sure where we are! You are 
mixing up two propositions which have 
ho necessary interdependence: first, 
the benefit to Ireland of preserving her 
own literature in her own language; 
second, the exhaustion of English. It 

* 
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is clearly conceivable that Irish might 
be worth reviving even if English were 
not exhausted. I think, if you will 
allow me to say so, that you weaken 
your case by making the one proposi- 
tion seem to depend on the other. Tell 
me first about the splendors of Irish, 
and then we will come back in due 
time to the miseries of English. Do 
you speak Irish ? 

Mr. Moore. No. 1 was brought 
up in an Irish-speaking district, but it 
was thought a disgrace at that time to 
know anything of the language. 

W. A. Do you read Irish ? 

Mr. Moore. No; but I have come 
to the conclusion that it is no use to 
preach unless I practise, and I have de- 
termined to learn Irish. 

W. A. Then, for the present, your 
knowledge of Irish literature is, like my 
own, acquired at second-hand, through 
the medium of English. Of course 
your knowledge is much wider than 
mine; but you cannot be more 
thoroughly convinced than I am of the 
surpassing beauty of Irish legend. 
There is a peculiar quality in the Irish 
imagination, in the Irish view of nature 
and of life, that has an extraordinary 
fascination for me. _ And the individu- 
ality of Irish legend, of the Irish im- 
agination, seems to remain quite intact, 
even when it finds expression in Eng- 
lish. Take W. B. Yeats, for instance 
—a man whose work you can’t admire 
more than I do. He is Irish—is he 
not ?—in a very different sense from 
that in which John Davidson, for ex- 
ample, is Scotch. Noone writes purer 
or more delicate English than Yeats; 
yet if his ‘‘ Wanderings of Oisin,’’ and 
** Countess Kathleen,’’ and ‘* Land of 
Heart’s Desire,’’ do not breathe the 
essential, most intimate spirit of Irish 
mythology and folklore, you may—call 
me a Dutchman. 


Mr. Moore. The question is not 


' whether Irish legend can be adequately 


translated into English, but whether 
the Irish nation is to preserve the 
characteristics which it has inherited 
from immemorial time and from imme- 
morial seas and mountains. Whether 
Yeats writes good English or bad is of 
very little importance compared to the 
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continuance of the race—and a race in 
my opinion cannot continue, nor can it 
develop its special genius, if it have 


not the language. 
original soul. 

W.A. Yeats’s poemsare not “ trans- 
lations”; they are re-creations of Irish 
legend in English. And supposing 
that something is lost in the process of 
re-creation, is the leakage so great as 
to make it worth while for Ireland to 
stanch it by shutting herself off from 
the stream of world-culture ? 

Mr. Moore. You must be parochial 
in the beginning to become ultramon- 
tane in the end, The first example 
that occurs to me is that of the Athe- 
nians. They thought of Attica and 
only of Attica; and Attica has proved 
sufficient for the whole world. It is 
only by writing for the few that you 
write, in the end, for many nations. 
Besides, you talk as if Erse were a dead 
language, that had to be exhumed. It 
is not. It is a living language, with an 
ancient, medizval, and modern litera- 
ture. Then, again, no one proposes to 
make Erse the only language of Ire- 
land. We shall bea bi-lingual people, 
like the Swiss and the Bretons, and 
the Welsh for that matter. English 
will remain the language of busi- 
ness, of intercourse with the Brix- 
ton Empire, no doubt of science as 
well—— 

W. A. (interrupting). The Cinder- 
ella, in fact—the common drudge. 

Mr. Moore (continuing). _—-—while 
Irish will be the language of poetry, of 
philsosophy, of religion 

W.A. And of politics, eh ? 

Mr. Moore. Politics, belonging both 
to the ideal and to the practical life, 
will probably be bi-lingual. 

W.A. And how long do you think 
it will take for a noble popular litera- 
ture in Erse to drive out 77t-Bits and 
Anglo-Saxon vulgarity in general ? 

Mr. Moore. 1 do not stop to con- 
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sider if it be possible to make Irish the 
national language of Ireland; even if 
I knew that that were impossible, I 
should continue to strive to save the 
Irish language from extinction. 
conceive no nobler task. 

W. A. Tell me, now: is there a 
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standard, recognized modern Irish lan- 
guage, ready for use in literature ? 

Mr. Moore. Well, there are two 
schools of writers in Irish 

W. A. (aside). Already! 

Mr. Moore. ——who differ as to the 
treatment of local dialects. Some— 
like Dr. Douglas Hyde, for instance— 
would use no words that are not com- 
mon to all dialects and understood 
over the length and breadth of Ireland. 
Others would give free scope to the 
vernacular of every district. 

W. A. Now as to spelling—is Erse 
as impracticable as its cousin, the 
Gaelic of the Scotch Highlands ? 

Mr. Moore. Erse and Gaelic are not 
two languages, but one. And as for 
spelling, I have no knowledge on the 
subject, but it is difficult for me to be- 
lieve that the spelling of Erse is less 
representative of the spoken word than 
the spelling of English. 

W. A. IThope your Irish Academy 
—for I suppose you will have an Acad- 
emy—will not be tempted to follow 
that will-o’-the-wisp, phonetic spelling. 
If you once let spelling attempt to fol- 
low the inevitable slovenlinesses of 
speech, you throw open the floodgates 
of degeneration. There must be an 
ideal language, not realized in the 
speech of any one district, or class, or 
even of any one man, which shall out- 
last, and, as it were, keep on absorbing 
and obliterating, all local and tem- 
porary divergences. It is only an ideal 
language that can resist degradation in 
the mouths of men. Once admit the 
right of any man, or set of men, to at- 
tempt the representation in literature 
of his or their actual utterance, and 
your language will presently lose its in- 
dividuality in an endless ramification 
of dialects. In other words, dissolu- 
tion will have set in. But by keeping 
an ideal—an object of constant aspira- 
tion—before people’s eyes, you coun- 
teract the centrifugal by a centripetal 
force, and may indefinitely prolong the 
life of the language. 

Mr. Moore. Now, my dear fellow, 
what nonsense this is! Why should a 
language, of all things, be exempt 
from the universal law of change, de- 
velopment, transformation ? Have we 
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not the history of unnumbered lan- 
guages in the past to Seach us what is 
the inevitable process of development 
and decay ? 

W. A. No doubt you will tell me 
that language is the garment of 
thought, and that every language 
must, in course of time, get worn out, 
like any other garment. 

Mr. Moore. It is much more than 
the garment of thought. It is the very 
seed from which thought springs. 

W. A. And perishes like a seed, I 
suppose, in producing its harvest ? Is 
it on this marvellous metaphor that 
you found your theory (to come back 
to that point) of the exhaustion, the 
decrepitude, of English ? 

Mr. Moore. Not on any metaphor. 
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in the history of language. Look at 
Latin, for instance: it grew obscurely 
for unnumbered years; then it flowered 
for about two centuries in a great lit- 
erature; and then it dragged on for ten 
centuries, the literary language of 
every country in Europe, yet incapable 
of producing anything that survives as 
literature. At last there came a great 
man who had the insight to recognize 
that while Latin was all very well for 
theology, it was useless for literature. 
Dante began to write the ‘* Divina 
Commedia ”’ in Latin; but he presently 
gave that up, and, writing in the vul- 
gar tongue, created a new literature. 
There have been two literatures in 
Italy, because there have been two lan- 
guages. In Greece, on the other hand, 
there has been only one literature, be- 
cause the language, though it has de- 
generated, has not renewed itself. 
Modern Greek is Ancient Greek, not 
rejuvenated, but senile. 

W. A.. Now for the application of 
all this to the case of English ? 

Mr. Moore. Is it not obvious? 
After obscurely preparing itself for 
ages, English put forth a great flower 
of literature in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. Then every one 
wrote well, because the language was, 
in itself, beautiful. And—mark this! 
—no one troubled his head about style. 
The Elizabethans dreamt not of it. 
Style—that is to say, the necessary 
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filtration of a language which has be- 
come corrupt—began with Milton. 

W. A. But surely some of the love- 
liest English that heart can desire was 
produced in the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, men of individual 
genius, by taking elaborate thought 
and pains, have created a Silver Age. 
But no one in the nineteenth century 
could do as the translators of the Bible 
did — produce beavtiful English by 
simply writing the popular speech of 
the time, which was beautiful in the 
early seventeenth century just as the 
architecture of the streets was beauti- 
ful. Walter Pater, whom I shall always 
regard as the last great writer of Eng- 
lish, declared that his aim was to treat 
English as he would a dead language. 
And now—now that English has be- 
come a battered instrument of ten 
thousand journalists, from Mr. Kipling 
downwards, all the world over—who 
can hope to extract a single pure tone 
from it? Believe me, my dear Archer 
— literature will take refuge in the 
small languages, the virgin languages, 
and leave English to work out its des- 
tiny as the Volapuk of commerce and 
wholesale fiction. 

W. A. Where, oh where, can I buy 
an Irish grammar? It is not too late! 
I will learn Irish and produce literature 
as the sparks fly upward. But one 
thing troubles me; I thought Irish was 
‘an extremely ancient language, far 
older than English. How do I know 
that it, too, has not put forth its 
flower, and fallen into the sere, the 
yellow leaf ? 

Mr. Moore. It has not, and the 
reason is plain. Its development was 
arrested centuries ago by English in- 
vasion and conquest. Its vital force 
has never been exhausted. It is like 
the handful of wheat in an Egyptian 
mummy-case — give it light, air, and 
soil, and it will bring forth its harvest 
an hundredfold. 

W. A. Well, more power to it, say 
I! Seriously, I think it would be 
worse than stupid on England’s part to 
throw any obstacle in the way of the 
revival of Irish. If the movement is 
genuine, discouragement will not put 
it down. If it is factitious, it will die 
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out of its own accord. Personally, I 
should be very sorry if English litera- 
ture had in future to do without the 
contributions from Ireland, which have 
so greatly enriched it in the past. But 
never mind! I daresay English litera- 
ture will survive even the death of 
Pater and the birth of the Gaelic 
League. For, to tell the truth, you 
have not convinced me of the hopeless 
decadence of English. 

Mr. Moore. If you don’t feel it—as 
Pater did—of course mere argument 
will not bring it home to you. 

W. A. My view is that, by treating 
English as a dead language, Pater, for 
all his accomplishment, succeeded in 
missing greatness. As for your deduc- 
tions from the fate of the classical lan- 
guages, surely the decadence of Greek 
and Latin is to be traced to political 
causes rather than to any inherent law 
of linguistic decay. They declined, 
partly when they no longer had a 
healthy and inspiring national life be- 
hind them, partly because they came 
to be written in ever-increasing meas- 
ure by men of alien birth, to whom 
they remained more or less recalci- 
trant, and who introduced all sorts of 
solecisms and patavinities. No fresh 
intellectual impulse came to put new 
life into the languages. 

Mr. Moore. What about the Alex- 
andrian philosophy? What about 
Christianity ? 

W. A. Well, I am given to under- 
stand that the Alexandrian philoso- 
phers found Greek no bad instrument 
for their purposes. As for Christianity 
—it is true in the main, I take it, that 
Christianity tended to degrade both 
Greek and Latin. And why? Be- 
cause it was an alien cult; because its 
sacred writings were composed by 
ignorant barbarians; because it at- 
tracted to itself not, primarily, men of 
Hellenic or Latin stock, but all the 
heterogeneous peoples of the Mediter- 
ranean basin. 

Mr. Moore. Well, then, whatever 
the cause, you don’t deny the effect ? 

W.A. But it is precisely the cause 
or causes we are disputing about. You 
maintain that Greek and Latin perished 
from some inward principle of paralysis 





or corruption which must affect all lit- 
erary languages, after approximately 
similar intervals of time. I am trying 
to suggest to you that the decay of 
both these languages was due to out. 
ward circumstances, political and 
social, which have no tendency to re- 
peat themselves in the modern world, 

Mr. Moore. The decay of Latin set 
in the very moment the Roman Em. 
pire had spread over the known world, 
just as the’ Brix—I beg your pardon— 
the British Empire has spread during 
the past century. 

W. A. Don’t be led astray by the 
word ‘‘ Empire.’’ Consider the differ- 
ence of the cases. The Roman Em- 
pire imposed its official language, more 
or less imperfectly, upon the existing 
local populations, Gauls, Iberians, 
Numidians, and the rest. Hencethere ° 
arose an infinitude of local patois, 
which stood to classical Latin in the 
relation of Baboo English or Negro 
English to the language of Dr. John- 
son. .The British Empire and the 
American Republic, on the other 
hand—— 

Mr. Moore. Yes, the Anglo-Saxon 
race has done its beneficent work more 
thoroughly than the Latin; it has not 
imposed its: language on the Red In- 
dians, the Australian blackfellows, the 
Tasmanians, the Maoris—it has adopted 
—the simpler plan of exterminating 
them. 

W.A. Ahit, I confess—a palpable 
hit! But it is a flank attack—not quite 
in the line of our present discussion. 
What is the result, then? That 
throughout North America and Aus- 
tralasia we have vast populations speak- 
ing English as their native language, 
unaffected, or inappreciably affected, 
by the indigenous tongues of the vari- 
ous regions, and without any greater 
difference of dialect than the difference 
between Yorkshire and Devonshire. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, as I said, English 
is now the vulgar Volapuk of journal- 
ism, commerce, and ‘“‘ imperialist "’ 
politics, just as Latin became a Volapuk 
of law, statecraft, and theology. 

W. A. But don’t you see the world- 
wide difference ? Latin became more 
and more the artificial language of a 
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learned class, from which the living, 
natural dialects fell away into even 
wider divergence. Everywhere the 
learned class saw a perpetual disinte- 
gration of speech going on among the 
populace, and they inevitably made 
fixity, petrifaction, an ideal, in order 
to rescue one idiom from the general 
deliquescence. There was no healthy 
give-and-take between the learned 
tongue and the vernacular. Remem- 
ber, too, that the learned class — 
mainly, as the years went on, com- 
posed of celibate churchmen—was not 
an hereditary caste. Very few people 
were born into it, while it was perpet- 
ually recruited from the patois-speak- 
ing populace. Thus no one wrote in 
his mother tongue. The vernacular 


_ language was not written at all, the 


learned language was not spoken from 
childhood by the people who wrote it. 
Think how ditficult—how well-nigh im- 
possible—it is for a man to produce 
fine literature in a language that is not 
his mother tongue, whatever the in- 
herent resources of that language may 
be! No, no, my dear Moore—the de- 
cadence of Latin came, not from with- 
in, but from without. It was due to 
political circumstances, and to political 
circumstances not in the remotest de- 
gree analogous to those of the English- 
speaking world at the present moment. 
It is possible, I admit, that Latin, as a 
synthetic language, may have been 
linguistically doomed to disintegration, 
even apart from political influences. 
But in that case its history does not 
help us to forecast the fate of an 
analytic language like English. 

Mr. Moore. ‘That question I cannot 
go into. You will not understand my 
point—that a language is only capable 
of expressing a certain number of 
ideas, and that when these have been 
expressed the Janguage is exhausted. 
Thought cannot live in a dead lan- 
guage, any more than you could live 
in the moon. 

W.A. 1 understand your conten- 
tion wejl enough; only I doubt the 
truth of it. And when you point to 
the history of Latin in proof of your 
assertion, I say I read that history 
differently. 
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Mr. Moore. Yes, you dream that 
civilization will suppress the barbarian ; 
whereas, on the contrary, it begets him. 
The scientific barbarian is worse than 
the shepherd, the villa-dweller is worse 
than the, cave-dweller. (The cave- 
dweller drew better.) There will be 
plenty of barbarians in the Brixton 
Empire: the journalists will take the 
place of the Gauls and the Iberians, 
the Goths, and the Huns: and they 
will prove greater destroyers of lan- 
guage. It is the primitive folk who in- 
vent languages; it is the journalists 
who destroy them. The Americans 
wonder what to do with the negro 
population. The negro in America is 
the seed of future literature; for when 
the journalists have killed the lan- 
guage, when it becomes incapable even 
of journalese, the negro will be invent- 
ing the new idiom. Singing at their 
work, the Hungarian peasants invent 
musical phrases, the gypsy develops 
them on his fiddle. Many musical 
phrases, and some of the most beauti- 
ful, have arisen in this way. The 
negro will invent the new language, 
the man of letters will apply it to liter- 
ary purposes. 

W. A. Ah, you Irishmen! There ’s 
no suppressing your rollicking humor. 
Not even a stolid Scot like myself can 
keep you serious for many minutes to- 
gether. I really must learn Erse. 
When I have mastered it, perhaps I 
shall no longer “‘ jock wi deeficulty,”’ 
but throw off brilliant things like your 
negro theory without thinking of it. 

Mr. Moore. But I assure you I am 
not joking. 

W. A. You seriously believe that 
in the America of the future the stream 
of English undefiled will be swallowed 
up in a café¢-au-lait dialect—the lan- 
guage of Uncle. Remus, if not of 
Brudder Bones? No, no—you are 
burlesquing your own pessimism. 

Mr. Moore. You are burlesquing my 
theory, which is neither optimistic nor 
pessimistic, but a plain forecast of 
probabilities. To return, however, to 
the destructive forces contained in the 
Brixton Empire—they far exceed those 
which destroyed the Latin language. 
Art was religion until the Renaissance 
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—the verses of Catullus and Virgil 
were not written for money, nor did 
the writer think of any audience ex- 


cept his circle of friends. The Cathe- 
dral of Chartres was not built for 
money. Money did not come into Art 
until the Renaissance. Money has 
called out of the depths shoals of scrib- 
blers. They come like the herring, 
and they write anything they think the 
public will buy—domestic novels, mili- 
tary novels, theological novels. The 
literature of the present day is written 
to please the largest possible audience, 
just as the houses are built, and the 
furniture and the china designed, to 
suit every one. Inthe Roman Empire 
everything was made by hands. Now 
the hands of man are becoming useless. 
The future man will possibly retain 
some rudiments of hands, which will 
remind those who live in the ages that 
have outlived beauty that man was 
once an artist, just as his rudimentary 
tail now reminds us that he was once 
an ape. 

W.A. Perhaps you are right. Per- 
haps Art is only a passing phase in the 
childhood of humanity—like the mim- 
etic stage in a child’s development. 
After all, whether you like it or not, 
good art is the art that makes for 
knowledge, while bad art makes for 
ignorance, or rather, for what is worse, 
for knowledge falsely so called. Per- 
haps all our copying of the body and 
mind of man, the colors, lights and 
shadows of nature, has only been a 
means to the end of more thorough 
comprehension. Perhaps Art has, all 
the time, only held a candle to Science. 
Perhaps Science is the enemy of Art, 
as the sea may be called the enemy of 
the tributary river which is absorbed 
and lost in it. 

Mr. Moore. Thatis not only not what 
I meant, but it seems to me pure non- 
sense. Science is certainly the enemy 
of Art, if in no other sense, then in this, 
that it is destructive of mystery, of im- 
agination. Art is impossible without 


mystery, and there is no mystery left 
in the world. No art is to be expected 
of the unhappy people born after the 
sources of the Nile had been dis- 
covered. 
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W. A. There is still the North 
Pole—and after that the South Pole— 
and after that the other side of the 
moon—and then the planets—and then 
the stars—and behind them, God. 

Mr. Moore. Oh, what mystery is 
left about the planets—and the stars? 
Have n't we weighed them, and photo- 
graphed them, and spectrum-analyzed 
them! Photography! There you have 
the art of to-day, and of the coming 
age of scientific barbarism. Steel en- 
graving is dead. Wood engraving has 
just ended with Tenniel. The human 
eye, no less than the human hand, is 
falling into disuse. Instead of the pic- 
ture, we have the photograph; instead 
of the engraving, the ‘‘ process block.” 

W. A. I see your pessimism is in- 
corrigible. Are you taking the mantle 
of Ruskin to Ireland with you in your 
rug strap? Ruskin was chanting the 
** Dies Ire” to very much the same 
tune five-and-twenty years ago. 

Mr. Moore. It is a good thing I 
have never read Ruskin. If it be true, 
as people tell me, that he said the same 
things, no doubt he said them so in- 
comparably that, after him, I should 
never dare to open my mouth. Of 
course he was quite right, even twenty- 
five years ago. But within the past ten 
years there has been a further depar- 
ture on the road toruin. Can’t you 
see how, visibly and on every hand, 
artistic perceptions have declined—and 
moral perceptions along with them ? 

W.A. Are the artistic perceptions 
of the nation so much duller now than 
they were, say, at the beginning of 
Queen Victoria’s reign ? 

Mr. Moore. ODuller? Duller than 
they were in the days of Constable, of 
Cotman, of Turner? I should think 
so indeed! Why, my dear friend, it is 
impossible — absolutely impossible !— 
to produce anything beautiful in this 
England of yours. Look at that coffee- 
cup you have just put down: it is n't 
anything much—only a piece of Swan- 
sea china—but you could not for a 
thousand pounds get such a cup made 
to-day. Lookat that clock—the sim- 
plest thing in the world—a quite ordi- 
nary piece of Louis Quinze work- 
manship; if you offered ten thousand 
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pounds to-day for a design of equal 
simplicity and beauty, there isn't a 
man who could produce it. Look at 
that piano. It was made in 1810 or 
1820, and it would be as impossible to 
produce as delicate a piece of mar- 
quetry to-day as it would be to build 
the Parthenon. All England to-day 
is incapable of producing so much asa 
beautiful chair. 

W.A. Ican fancy a George Moore 
of 1950 pointing to his piano, and say- 
ing, ‘‘ Look at that delightful old 
Steinway Concert Grand—a piece of 
early Edward VII. work— 1900 or 
thereabouts; you could n’t get such an 
exquisitie design to-day for love or 
money.” 

Mr. Moore. It is possible that the 
Brixton Empire will succeed in produc- 
ing a savage such as you describe—men 
who have so far outlived the age of 
beauty that they will think the nine- 
teenth-century villa and chair beautiful. 

W. A. Then the poet was right, it 
seems, when he told us that “‘ Art 
stopped short in the cultivated court of 
the Empress Joséphine ?” 

Mr. Moore. My dear fellow, Art 
has been dying ever since the Renais- 
sance. 

W. A. Dearme! I’m sorry. What 
about that Manet, then? And the 
Degas over there in the corner ? 

Mr. Moore. Oh, here and there in- 
dividual men of talent have caught 
glimpses of beauty; but Art, as the 
beautiful expression of a beautiful life, 
has been becoming rarer and rarer all 
over the world, and is now absolutely 
impossible in England. The other day, 
here in Victoria Street, I met my land- 
lord, who is an architect, looking at a 
thing he had just put up—a shop-front 
or something—a hideous conglomerate 
of polished granite and porcelain and 
gilding. He said, ‘‘ What do you 
think of it?” I saw a policeman on 
the other side of the street, and beck- 
oned him acréss. ‘‘ Look at that,” I 
said. ‘‘ What do you think of it ?”’ 
“* Well, sir,” he said, ‘* if you ask me, 
I think it’s very ugly. ‘‘ There!’’ said 
I to my landlord, ‘‘ I know it’s ugly, 
and the policeman knows it.’s ugly, 
and you yourself know quite well that 
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it ’s ugly—yet you go on putting it up 
—you can’t help it: don’t I tell you Art 


is bewitched!’” And it is so, believe 
me, in England to-day. This Empire 
of yours is capable of nothing but the 
fiction of Kipling, the painting of Sar- 
gent, the drama of Pinero. 

W. A. I decline to be lured intoa 
discussion of ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray.’’ But tell me, have you seen 
** Twelfth Night” at Her Majesty’s ? 

Mr. Moore. Oh, my dear Archer, 
don’t speak of it! The theatre is the 
most barbarous corner of the whole 
Brixton Empire, and you know it as . 
well as Ido. I went to see Mr. Tree’s 
** Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ and so 
far as I could understand, the interest 
of the audience was held by a tap that 
had been left running, and that 
drowned the voices of the actors. When 
I want to hear a tap running, I go to 
the scullery, not to the theatre. Yes, 
I saw ‘‘ Twelfth Night,’’ too—a small 
play enlarged, like a photograph, till it 
was out of all drawing, and every trace 
of composition had disappeared. The 
poor thing was like a man dragged out 
on the rack. It was played ina very 
verdant landscape, with rhododen- 
drons. Now, red is the most difficult 
color on the palette—hardly a painter 
can make use of it—and the scene- 
painter’s employment of it reminded 
me of the emptying of a pot of red 
currant jam into a pail of green peas. 
For the greater part of the time I was 
forced to sit with my eyes closed. 
There was no shadow anywhere, for 
there were limelights shining on this 
horrible greenery from both sides. 
Mr. Tree once challenged the opinion 
I had expressed on scene-painting in 
general; and I asked him how long he 
could look at a fine Turner. Mr. Tree 
was somewhat perplexed; so I said, 
** Well, I suppose one could look at a 
Turner for about four or five minutes,”’ 
and he agreed. Then I said, ‘‘ How 
long could you look at a Veronese ?”’ 
He again paused, and I said, ‘‘ Well, 
Veronese painted on a larger canvas; 
let us say six minutes.” I then said, 
‘* Now, what about Tintoretto? He 
painted on an even larger canvas.”’ 
Mr. Tree said, ‘‘ Well, about seven 
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minutes,’’ and I acquiesced. ‘‘ Now, 
Tree,’’ I said, *‘ you have agreed that 
only seven minutes can be spent at a 
time in contemplating a masterpiece, 
and yet you ask me to look at an 
abominable scene-painting, with two 
limelights upon it, for two hours. 
Now, is it reasonable ?’’ I do not 
know if Mr. Tree has found an answer 
to my question yet. He certainly did 
not find one at the time. 

W. A. Why, he very properly held 
his peace, because your question was 
an insult to his intelligence, and the 
answer too childishly obvious. You 
might as well say to Wagner, ‘* You 
can’t expect me to listen to the sawing 
of half a dozen bass-fiddles for two 
hours on end,’’ as though the orchestra 
consisted -exclusively of bass-fiddles. 
Mr. Tree does not ask you to look at 
any scene for two hours—no, nor for 
two minutes. He asks you to listen 
to the poetry and look at the acting for 
which the scene-painter has provided 
an appropriate and beautiful back- 
ground. 

Mr. Moore. But that is just what 
the scene-painter does not do. If you 
think he does, then you are incapable 
of liking Turner, Constable, and Cot- 
man. You will admit that the man 
who delights in the wax models in a 
hairdresser’s shop is incapable of ap- 
preciating Michael Angelo and Dona- 
tello. Well, his case and yours are 
parallel, and any artist will tell you I 
am right—even an Academician. I 
assure you, in such performances of 
Shakespeare as we have seen of late, 
we have a clear view of what the world 
will be when all Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ideals have come to pass—when Jericho 
is rebuilt on exactly the model of Brix- 
ton, when the North Pole has been 
discovered, when the telephone is 
everywhere, even at Lhassa, when the 
language of Mr. Chamberlain is spoken 
everywhere and written everywhere, 
when people are giving up foreign 
travel because even in the Sahara hot 
and cold water are laid on in the bed- 
rooms. Oh, my dear Archer, the 
future is as terrible to contemplate as 
the fabled head of Medusa—it turns 
our hearts to stone. 
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W. A. And all this you see in Mr, 
Tree’s revival of ** Twelfth Night!” 
I had no idea it was so apocalyptic, 
But, at worst, there will always be Ire. 
land where a man with a soul can 
escape from scene-painting, hot and 
cold water, and the other horrors of 
Chamberlainism. I suppose in the 
Irish Theatre you will return to the 
bare stage of the Elizabethans—— 

Mr. Moore. Not at all. 

W.A. Then what sort of scenery 
will you have ? 

Mr. Moore. Faded scenery, that 
does n’t distract and torture the eye. 
That is what we will have in Dublin 
when the Irish Literary Theatre pro- 
duces “‘ Diarmuid and Grania’’ by 
Yeats and myself, with Dr. Hyde's 
** Casad na Sugan ”’ in front of it. 

W. A. What! a play in Irish! 

Mr. Moore. Yes, of course. What 
is an Irish theatre for if not for the fos- 
tering of drama in Irish ? 

W. A. I should like to be present 
on the first night, if only to hear the 
Dublin gallery-boy shouting, as the 
Edinburgh  gallery-boy did when 
Home’s ‘‘ Douglas”’ was produced, 
** Whaur’s your Wullie Shakespeare 


noo ?’’ Only of course he will say it 
in Irish. 
Mr. Moore. Well, if you come, we 


will show you how scenery ought to be 
treated in an artistic theatre. 

W. A. I scarcely dare confess it, 
but I have this very day published an 
article eulogizing the green-pea and 
red-currant-jam scene that caused you 
such agony. . I suppose when I go— 
and I must presently—you will put 
your head over the banisters and shout 
after me, as Carlyle did in dismissing 
Anthony Trollope, ‘‘ Let me tell you, 
sir, that you ’re gangin’ straight to hell 
—and gangin’ the vulgarest way, too!” 

Mr. Moore. That is what I say of 
the Brixton Empire. As for you, my 
dear Archer, you are really-a fellow of 
some insight, though you do your best 
to conceal it. 

W. A. Thank you so much! Good- 
night. 

Mr. Moore. Stop a moment—I will 
walk with you to Victoria. 

[Exeunt, 
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A Latter-day Odysseus 


By JOSEPH B. GILDER 


A QUARTER of a century ago, Mr. 
Stillman was commissioned by Zhe 
Century to make a journey ‘‘ On the 
Track of Ulysses,” following the course 
of the wanderer on his return from Troy 
to Ithaca. The combination of theme 
and author was an ideal one; for the 
writer of this autobiography has been 
a greater wanderer than even Homer's 
hero; his whole life has been an Odys- 
sey. To him, Greece and Italy are 
the most interesting of foreign lands, 
and few Anglo-Saxons know them so 
well; but France, England, the Balkan 
peninsula, Florida, Maine, and the Adi- 
rondacks have been by turns his stamp- 
ing-grounds. 

A certain chronological order is fol- 
lowed in these two volumes,* but it is 
not strictly adhered to, the failure to 
make the story absolutely consecutive 
being due not so much to carelessness 
or indifference, as to a conviction that 
in the record of a life so desultory, no 
very systematic handling of the mate- 
tials is necessary or even desirable. 
Dates are accordingly conspicuous by 
their absence, and while a month or a 
season may be mentioned, the reader 
must sometimes run through several 
chapters to learn the year in which a 
given incident occurred. It is not as 
a record, however, that the book is 
mainly valuable. Its primary interest 
may really be said to be psychological. 
The chief personage treated of is the 
author himself. Not that he deliber- 
ately thrusts his personality into the 
foreground, for this he never does; but 
his mental and spiritual development is 
so clearly shown, as the story of his 
life unrolls itself before us, that we see, 
as it were, a mind and a soul in the 
making, and watch their growth with 
fascinated interest. 

In observing this process, we are 
aided now and then by the auto- 
biographer’s own comment and self- 
criticism, for no one has a keener 
appreciation of what is individual in 


*“*The Autobi hy of a Journalist.” By William 
ova Houghton, Mifflin & Co” $6.00 
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his character and equipment than he 
himself. He brings down his finger 
on salient weaknesses or idiosyncrasies 
with a serene ‘‘ thou ailest here, and 
here,’’ not apologetically or self- 
reproachfully, but with the utmost 
sense of detachment, as if he were con- 
sidering some historical or fictitious 
character, in whom the reader had an 
equal interest with hisown. The book 
is egoistical, but it is free from vanity 
and self-consciousness. And the author 
deals as dispassionately with the people 
he has met as he deals with his own 
personality — notably in the case of 
Ruskin, whom he knew intimately, 
and who parted with him on a mis- 
understanding which involved, as he 
thinks, injustice to himself, but which 
has not blinded him to the nobility of 
his friend’s nature. 

Mr. Stillman’s career may be said to 
have begun when he undertook to carry 
home the clothes of the students at 
Union College, Schenectady, which 
his mother had taken in to wash, in 
order to provide means for her chil- 
dren’s education. At seven he was 
precociously intelligent, but an attack 
of typhoid fever at that age left him— 
providentially, perhaps—dull of appre- 
hension till his fourteenth year. He 
was brought up in an atmosphere of 
the strictest Sabbatarianism, and a 
beating by his grimly unsympathetic 
father caused him to run away from 
home when ten years old, and to stay 
away for a period of ten days. This 
was the first adventurous episode in a 
life of wanderings that took him over 
many lands and seas. His career, as a 
whole, has been aimless, but it has pro- 
vided him with the materials for one of 
the most interesting autobiographies 
ever written in the English language. 
Its publication crowns his work in such 
a way as seemingly to justify its appar- 
ent lack of unity and purpose. There 
is preserved here the precious life-blood, 
if not of a master spirit, yet surely ofa 
singularly clear intelligence, and a soul 
uncontaminated by sordid ambitions. 
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Mrs. Stillman designed her son for 
the ministry, but his own choice was 
art; it was decided that he should not 
be forced to enter the pulpit, but he 
was obliged to go to college, and this 
set forward the date of his technical 
education as a painter till it was too 
late to acquire the necessary manual 
facility with brush or pencil. He pur- 
sued his art studies in a more or less 
desultory fashion at home and in Eng- 
land. Then he became an artist, and 
achieved some success; but he was on 
the wrong track, he holds, and would 
never have accomplished anything, 
even if he had stuck toit. In England 
he met Turner, whose work he admired 
without reserve, and Ruskin, whose 
influence he regards as baneful; and it 
is most diverting to find his opinion 
here recorded, that whereas Ruskin 
ruined him as an artist, it was he who 
upset the edifice of Ruskin’s old- 
fashioned religious faith. 

Swept off his feet, when scarcely of 
age, by the eloquence of Kossuth, 
which “* set all America in a flame of 
shallow enthusiasm,” just fifty years 
ago, Mr. Stillman went on a dangerous 
and ill-planned mission to Hungary, 
with messages to the patriots concealed 
in the heels of his boots, and when he 
abandoned it, became an art-student 
again, thistime in Paris. From France 
he drifted back to America; and after 
a winter which brought some extra- 
ordinary experiences with spiritists, he 
turned his back on New York for a 
summer's sojourn in the Adirondack 
wilderness, where he painted pictures, 
heard mysterious voices, and beheld 
visions. A brief venture into the field 
of art journalism followed; and Zhe 
Crayon, while it put no money in his 
purse, brought him into intimate re- 
lations with Lowell, Norton, and other 
of the literary lights of Boston, as 
well as those of New York, in which 
city the weekly was published. Cam- 
bridge next became his home; and it 
was a very notable gathering of Cam- 





bridgeans that he piloted into the 
Adirondacks—Emerson, Lowell, Agas.- 
siz, etc., Longfellow staying out of the 
party because Emerson was to take a 
gun! Of the original members of 
the Adirondack Club, Mr. Stillman is 
to-day the sole survivor. 

It is impossible here to follow the 
author in all his journeyings—to Flor. 
ida, to England, to Switzerland (with 
Ruskin), back to America, in a vain 
effort to get enrolled in the Union 
army at the time of the Civil War; to 
Rome, as United States Consul; to 
Crete in the same capacity ; to Athens 
and Constantinople, and back to Lon- 
don; to Vienna, as special correspon- 
dent of the 7ribune; to Rome again, 
as occasional, and afterwards regular, 
correspondent of the London 7Zimes 
from Italy and Greece, his service 
covering the period of the trouble in 
the Balkans in 1876, and the Turco. 
Russian war, and coming down to the 
year 1899. But the story of these 
Ulyssean journeys, involving manifold 
perils by land and sea, is no whit more 
interesting than the pen portraits and 
character sketches of the famous people 
the author has been so fortunate as to 
know, many of them very intimately, 
the list including Ruskin and the 
Rossettis, Longfellow, Lowell, Nor- 
ton, Holmes, Emerson, Bryant, Agassiz, 
Browning, Morris, Clough, Swinburne, 
Gladstone, Pius IX., Cardinal An- 
tonelli, Crispi, Théodore Rousseau, and 
J. F. Millet, to say nothing of Greek 
premiers and Turkish pashas. His 
criticisms of art and studies of charac- 
ter are marvellously lucid and acute; 
and the literary style is perfectly 
adapted to its purpose, being pleas- 
antly colloquial, but never slipshod, 
flippant, or too diffuse. 

To the first volume is prefixed a 
drawing made by Rowse about 1856; 
to the second, one by the author's 
daughter—the former the portrait of a 
beautiful youth; the latter the like- 
ness of a many-year’d Odysseus. 
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By CLARA MORRIS 


IN the play of ‘* Miss Multon” a 
number of children are required for the 
first act—they are fortunately supposed 
to be the children of the poor, and they 
come to a Christmas party. As I had 
that play in my répertoire for several 
years, I naturally came in contact with 
a great number of little people—and 
that ’s just what they generally were, 
little men and women, with here and 
there at long intervals a rea/ child. 

They were of all kinds and qualities 
—some well-to-do, some very poor, 
some gentle and fairly well mannered, 
some wild as steers, some brazen-faced 
and pushing, some sweet and shy and 
modest. I had one little child, a mere 
tot, take hold of the ribbon with which 
I tied my cape and ask me how much 
it was a yard; she also inquired about 
the quality of the narrow lace-edge on 
my handkerchief, and being convinced 
it was real, sharply told me to look 
out it did n’t get “‘ stoled.”’ One little 
girl came every night, as I sat waiting 
for my cue, to rub her fingers up and 
down over the velvet collar of my cape. 
Touching the soft, yielding surface 
seemed to give her exquisite pleasure, 
and I caught the same child standing 
behind me when I wore the rich red 
dress, holding her hands up to it, as to 
a fire for warmth. Poor little soul! she 
had sensibility and imagination both. 

The play requires that one child 
should be very small, and as it was no 
unusual thing for the little one to get 


frightened behind the scenes, I used to- 


come to the rescue, and as I found 
a question about ‘‘ Mama,’’ won their 
attention the quickest, I fell into the 
habit of saying, first thing: ‘‘ Where ’s 
mama? Isshe here? Show me where.”’ 
And having once won attention it had 
gone hard with me indeed had I failed 
to make friends with the youngster. 
One Monday evening as I came to 
my place, I saw the new baby stand- 
ing all-forlorn, with apparently no one 
at all to look after her, not even one of 
the larger children. She was evidently 
on the very verge of frightened tears, 
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and, from old habit, I stooped down 
and said to her: ‘‘ Where ’s mama, 
dear ?”’ 

She lifted two startled blue eyes to 
my face and her lips began to tremble. 
I went on: ‘‘ Is mama here?” The 
whole little face drew up in a distressed 
pucker, and with gasps she whispered : 
“* She ’s in er box!”’ 

I raised my head and glanced across 
the stage. An old gentleman sat in 
the box opposite and I knew a merry 
young party had the one on our own 
side, so I answered: ‘‘ Oh, no, dear! 
mama ’s not in the box—she ’s—’” 
when the poor baby cried: ‘‘ Yes—she 
is—my mama ’s in a box!” and 
buried her curly head in the folds of 
my skirt and burst into sobs. 

At that moment a hard-voiced, hard- 
faced, self-sufficient girl pushed for- 
ward, and explained, in a patronizing 
way: ‘‘ Oh, she’s too little to say it 
right! She ain’t got no mother—she ’s 
dead—and it ’s the coffin Annie means 
by the box.” Oh, poor baby, left be- 
hind! poor little scrap of humanity! 

In another city the child was older, 
nearly five, but so very small that she 
did nicely in the tiny trousers (it is a 
boy’s part, as I should have said be- 
fore), and when the act was over I 
kissed the brightly pretty face and 
offered her a little gift. She put out 
her hand eagerly, then swiftly drew it 
back again, saying, ‘* It ’s money.”’ 

** Yes,” I answered, “‘ it ’’s for you— 
take it.”’ 

She hung her head and murmured: 
** It ’s money—I dar’sent.”’ 

‘** Why not ?’’ I asked. 

** Cause we ’re too poor,”’ she re- 
plied, which was certainly the oddest 
reason I ever heard advanced for not ac- 
cepting offered money. I wascompelled 
to hurry to my dressing-room to prepare 
for the next act, but I saw with what 
disappointed eyes she followed me, and 
as I kept thinking of her and her queer 
answer I told my maid to go out and 
see if the pretty, very clean little girl 
was still there, and if so to send her to 
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my room. Presently a faint tap low 
down on the door told me my expected 
visitor had arrived. Wide-eyed and 
smiling she entered, and having some 
cough drops on my dressing table, I 
did the honors. Cough drops of 
strength and potency they were, too, 
but sweet and therefore acceptable to 
a small girl. She looked at them in 
her hand wishfully and then very 
prettily asked: ‘* Please might she eat 
one right then ?’’ 

I consented to that seemingly grave 
breach of etiquette, and then asked 
if her mother was with her. 

Oh, no! Sam had brought her. 
(Sam was the gas-man.) 

** Why,” I went on, “‘ did you not 
take that money, dear?”’ (Her eyes 
instantly became regretful.) ‘‘ Don’t 
you want it ?”’ 

** Oh, yes, ma’am,”’ she eagerly an- 
swered. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, I wantit, thank 
you—but you see I might get smacked 
again—like I did last week.”’ 

Our conversation at this embarras- 
sing point was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of Sam, who came for the 
little one. I sent her out with a mes- 
sage for the maid and then questioned 
Sam, who, red and apologetic, ex- 
plained that ‘* the child had never seen 
no theatre before, but he knew that 
the fifty cents would be a god-send to 
them all, and an honest-earned fifty 
cents too, and he hoped it was all right 
—that the kid had n’t given me no 
trouble’’—and he beamed when I said 
she was charming and so well mannered. 

** Yes,” he reckoned, ‘‘ they aimed 
to bring her up right.’’ ‘‘ Yer see,” 
he went on, “‘ her father ’s my pal, and 
he married the girl that—a girl—well, 
the best kind of a girl yer can think of 
(poor Sam!), and they both worked 
hard and was getting along fine, until 
sickness came, and then he lost his job, 
and it is plumb four months now 
that he’s been idle—and that girl, the 
wife, was thin asa rail—and they would 
die altogether in a heap before they ’d 
let any one help ’em except with work.”’ 

** What,” I asked, ‘* did the child 
mean by getting a smacking last 
week ?” 

** Oh,”’ he answered, ‘* the kid gets 


pretty hungry, I suppose, and t’ other 
day when she was playing with the 
Jones child, there in the same house, 
Mrs. Jones asks her to come in and 
have some dinner, and as she lifted one 


of the covers from the cooking-stove, > 


the kid says: ‘ My, you must be awful 
rich—you make-a fire at both ends of 
your stove at once! My mama only 
makes a fire under just one hole— 
cause we don’t have anythink much 
to cook now, ’cept tea!’ The speech 
reached the mother’s ears, and she 
smacked the child for lettin’ on to any 
one how poor they are. Lord, no, 
Miss, she dar’sent take no money— 
though God knows they need it bad 
enough!”’ 

With dim eyes I hurriedly scribbled 
a line on a bit of wrapping-paper, say- 
ing ‘‘ This little girl has played her part 
so nicely that I want her to have. some- 
thing to remember the occasion by, 
and since I shall not be in the city to- 
morrow, and cannot select anything 
myself, I must ask you to act for me.” 
Then I folded it about a green note, 
and, calling back the child, I turned 
her about and pinned both written 
message and money to the back of her 
apron. The little creature understood 
the whole thing in a flash. She danced 
about joyously. ‘‘ Oh, Sam,”’ she 
cried, ‘‘ the lady 's gived me a pres- 
ent and I can’t help myself—can I ?”’ 

And Sam wiped his hand on his 
breeches leg and, clearing his throat 
hard, asked, ‘‘if I’d mind shakin’ 
hands ?”’ 

And I did n’t mind a bit. Then, 
with clumsy care, he wrapped the child 
in her thin bit of a cape and led her 
back to that home which gave lodg- 
ment to both poverty and pride. 

While the play was new, in the 
very first engagement outside of New 
York, I had a very little child for that 
scene. She was flaxen blonde, and her 
mother had dressed her in bright sky 
blue, which was in itself an odd color 
for a little boy to wear. Then the 
small breeches were so_ evidently 
mother-made, the tiny bits of legs sur- 
mounted with such an enormous breadth 
of seat, the wee Dutch-looking blue 
jacket, and the queer blue cap on top 
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of the flaxen curls, gave the little crea- 
ture the appearance of a Dutch doll. 
The first sight of her, or perhaps I 
should say ‘* him ’’—the first sight of 
him provoked a ripple of merriment, 
but when he turned full about on his 
bits of legs and toddled up stage, giv- 
ing a full, perfect view of those trousers 
to a keenly observant public, people 
laughed the tears into theireyes. And 
this baby noted the laughter and re- 
sented it with a thrust-out lip and 
a frowning knit of his level brows that 
was funnier than even his blue clothing 
—and after that one Parthian glance at 
the audience, he invariably toddled to 
me, and hid his face in my dress. 
From the very first night the child was 
called ‘‘ Little Breeches,” and to this 
day I know her by no other name. 
Time passed by fast—so fast; years 
came, years went. ‘‘ Miss Multon”’ 
had been lying by for a number of 
seasons. *“Renée de Moray,” 
“Odette,’’ Raymonde,” etc., had 
been in use—then some one asked for 
“Miss Multon,’’ and she rose obe- 
diently from her trunk, took her 
MSS. from the shelf, and presented 
herself at command. One evening in 
a southern Californian city, as I left 
my room ready for the first act of this 
play, the door-man told me a young 
woman had coaxed so hard to see me 
for just one moment that, ignoring 
orders, he had come to ask me if he 
might bring her in; she was not beg- 
ging for anything, just a moment’s 
interview. Rather wearily I gave per- 
mission, and in a few moments I saw 
him directing her towardsme. A very 
slender, very young bit of a woman, a 
mere girl, in fact, though she held in 
her arms a small white bundle. As she 
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that she was very blonde. I bowed and 
said ‘‘ Good evening ”’ to her, but she 
kept looking in smiling silence at me 
for a moment or two, then said, 
eagerly: ‘‘ Don’t you know me, Miss 
Morris ?”’ 

I looked hard at her. ‘* No,’’ I said, 
*‘ and if I have met you before, it ’s 
strange, for while I cannot remember 
names, my memory for faces is re- 
markable.”’ 

** Oh,”’ she said in deep disappoint- 
ment. ‘“‘ Can’t you remember me at 
all—not at all ?’’ 

Her face fell, she pushed out her 
nether lip, she knit her level, flaxen 
brows. 

I leaned forward suddenly and 
touched her hand, saying: ** You are 
not—you can’t be—my little ® 

** Yes, I am,’’ she answered delight- 
edly. ‘‘ I’m Little Breeches! ”’ 

** And this” ? I asked, touching the 
white bundle. 

** Oh,”’ she cried, “‘ this is my Little 
Breeches, but I shan’t dress him in 
bright blue!”’ 

‘** Good heavens!’’ I exclaimed, 
** how old are you—and how old am 
ag 

** Well,” she replied, ‘‘ I’m almost 
eighteen, and as you look just exactly 
as you did when I saw you last, it 
does n’t matter, as I can see, how 
many years have passed.’’ (Oh, 
clever Little Breeches!) 

Then having had Little Breeches 2d 
kissed and honestly admired, she trot- 
ted away satisfied, and only as I made 
my entrance on the stage did it occur 
to me that I had not asked her name, 
so she ends as she began, simply Little 
Breeches. 
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The Love Letters of Bismarck and Victor Hugo 


By ELIZABETH KNIGHT TOMPKINS 


ARE they human? This is the first 
question to ask about all love letters. 
There is a great deal implied in that 
one word,— warmth, sincerity, spon- 
taneity, naturalness: it means that 
they come direct from the heart of the 
writer, not indirectly by the literary 
channel: it means that he expresses 
what he himself really thinks and feels, 
not what he considers it admirable to 
think and feel. 

In the love letters of Bismarck* to his 
wife this human note is struck in every 
line. It is an interesting discovery to 
find how simple at heart he was, this 
man who, for so many years, held the 
destinies of Europe in his hand; that 
in the solitary walks which he stole off 
to take and in which he was doubtless 
supposed to be solving international 
problems, he was really homesick for 
his wife and children, worrying for fear 
Marie’s rash might turn out to be scar- 
let fever or lest the baby was keeping 
his “‘ dearest heart ’’ awake at night. 
On one occasion he writes her: 


It is still impossible for me to acquiesce in the 
notion that we are to be separated all winter, and I 
am sick at heart whenever I think of it; only now 
do I truly feel how very, very much you and the 
babies are part of myself, and how you fill my being. 
That probably explains why it is that I appear cold to 
all except you, even to mother [Bismarck’s mother- 
in-law]; if God shall impose on me the terrible 
affliction of losing you, I feel, so far as my feelings 
can at this moment grasp and realize such a wilder- 
ness of desolation, that I would then cling so to 
your parents that mother would have to complain of 
being persecuted with love. But away with all 
imaginary misery ; there is enough in reality. 

And again when he is drafted to 
serve on a jury: 


* The Love Letters of Bismarck. Illustrated, Harper & 
Bros. $3.00. 





Gerlach was quite at a loss to comprehend 
why I should be so anxious to avoid a duty 
which we ought to be eager to perform ; he con- 
sidered only the inconvenience and tedium of stay. 
ing four weeks in Magdeburg; such a thing as 
longing for wife and child he appears neither to 
experience nor to suspect in others; and disposed 
of that with a smile and a shrug of the shoulders, 
I was in such a rage that they were both offended, 


Bismarck’s love for his wife is the 
more interesting that it seems to bea 
growth, the progress of which is shown 
in his letters. Before he marries her, 
though he protests his love ardently, it 
does not give the same impression of 
reality; in fact, his letters are filled 
with excuses of business for staying 
away from her. When they are plan- 
ning their wedding journey he writes, 
telling her of some friends who are go- 
ing to take the same route, and adds: 


I can hardly doubt that you will wish to join 
them, 


There is an entirely different note 
struck a few years later when he writes: 


My beloved Heart, I must tell you in two 
words how I am almost consumed by the longing 
to be with you and homesick for you all and for 
the green spring and for life in the country, so that 
my heart is very heavy. To-day at noon I was at 
General Gerlach’s, and while he was grinding away 
about treaties and sovereigns I saw how the wind 
was gambolling among the chestnuts and alder- 
blossoms under the windows in Voss’s Garden, and 
I imagined I heard the nightingales and stood with 
you at the dining-room window looking out on the 
terrace, and I did not know what G. was talking 
about. 


When the King promises him the 
position of Ambassador to Frankfort, 
his first great honor, he writes: 
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This sudden distinction frightens me, and I 
am longing more than ever for you and Teifke 
or Freichow. My angel, if I only had you 
here and could travel with you! Hans has gone 
off to Wernigerode, and I am so cold and anxious 
to be with all that I love! I love you more 
than ever, my sweetheart, and am in such a state of 
longing and anxiety that I am becoming quite 
useless for business. 


Two days later he says: 


The picture of yourself and of the children crosses 
my thoughts at every step and in every occupation, 
and my longing increases with the distance. 
Farewell, dearest of all I possess; there is no time 
during the day that I do not think of you with true 
love and longing. 


He advises her to study French as a 
preparation for her duties as an ambas- 
sador’s wife, but tells her not to do it 
unless the suggestion pleases her, 
adding : 


You are my wife and not the diplomats’, and 
they can just as well learn German as you can 
learn French. Only if you have leisure or wish to 
read anyway, take a French novel ; but if you have 
no desire to do so, consider this as not written, for 
I married you in order to love you in God and ac- 
cording to the need of my heart, and in order to 
have in the midst of the strange world a place for 
my heart, which all the world’s bleak winds cannot 
chill, and where I may find the warmth of the 
home-fire, to which I eagerly betake myself when 
it is stormy and cold without; but not to have a 
society woman for others, and I shall cherish and 
nurse your little fireplace, put wood on it and blow, 
and protect it against all that is evil and strange, 
for, next to God’s mercy, there is nothing that is 
dearer and more necessary to me than your love, 
and the homelike hearth which stands between us 
everywhere, even in a strange land, when we are 
together. Do not be too much depressed and sad 
over the change of our life ; my heart is not attached, 
or, at least, not strongly attached, to earthly honor ; 
I shall easily dispense with it if it should ever en- 
danger our peace with God or our contentment. 
Farewell, my dearly beloved Heart. 


And still a year later he writes: 


It is very cruel that we must spend such a long 
period of our brief life apart ; that time is lost, then, 
and cannot be brought back. God alone knows 
why He allows others to remain together who are 
quite at their ease when apart. 


And again; 
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Only a word of heartfelt love and longing 
for you. I am quite tender every time I think 
of you. Frau Meiendorf is enraged at my senti- 
mental longing, which drives me away from business 
in order to play seur grise at F., as she says, 


One wonders a great deal about the 
woman who could call forth such love 
as this, and after years of married life; 
but, to our disappointment, she is 
almost entirely hidden from us, and 
the glimpses we do get of her are not, 
in any respect, sufficient to account for 
her power. By her pictures she must 
have been a handsome woman; but, 
contrary to the usual biographical cus- 
tom, when the portraits contradict the 
attributed beauty, the letters make no 
reference to her physical attractions. 
Beyond the fact that she is a brunette 
we know nothing about them. Before 
they are married Bismarck quotes 
from a friend’s letter concerning his 
betrothal : 


A clever, good, and devout girl has become 
yours and that is a great deal ; 


and this is the only formal setting forth 
of her qualities in the course of the 
whole book. Once he tells her not to 
try to change herself, for he likes her 
as she is and as ‘‘ she chooses to be”’; 
but what this being is he never indi- 
cates. It is really very strange how 
completely her personality is hidden. 
Bismarck never says to her, ‘‘ You are 
this, that, or the other,’’ as most lovers 
delight in doing; for his favorite ex- 
pression ‘‘ angel’’ cannot be called 
definitely descriptive. Once he says 
to her: ‘‘ I love you for your spirit’s 
bloom,”—a suggestive phrase. 

On the whole, one gains the impres- 
sion that she is a woman of low spirits 
and poor health, a devoted but over- 
anxious mother; that she does not read 
nor care for society; also, that she 
takes no interest in her husband's 
career. He reproaches himself every 
time he writes a word of politics to his 
** little pink angel,’’ and yet she is not 
a frivolous woman, in whose mind 
larger interests are crowded out by 
small pleasures. She is certainly not 
an ambitious woman; for Bismarck is 
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constantly reassuring her and encour- 
aging her on the subject of entertaining 
and going out into the great world, 
which she either dislikes or dreads. 

At last one is driven to assume that 
she is the typical German Hausfrau, 
absorbed in domestic concerns; and 
yet this characterization may be abso- 
lutely false. If Bismarck’s friend had 
not spoken of her as clever, we would 
not have supposed that this was the 
case. At all events, Bismarck makes 
no demands upon her cleverness; he 
never asks her advice; he never writes 
her about the books he reads, never 
even mentions their names, though he 
frequently speaks of reading late at 
night. He does not make her the com- 
panion of his mind in the smallest de- 
gree; and yet—strange to say — she 
seems to satisfy him completely. If 
there are other women in his life, from 
whom he gets what he does not find in 
her, there is no hint of it in these let- 
ters. .There is no allusion to an Egeria. 
Bismarck never seems to give his wife 
any. occasion for jealousy and he dis- 
plays no jealousy himself. Except his 
beloved wife, women are evidently of 
little consequence to him. I make 
this inference entirely from these let- 
ters, being absolutely guiltless of any 
other personal information about this 
great man. 

But letters are, after all, a most un- 
trustworthy source of information, or, 
at least, a most restricted one. Take 
our own most intimate letters,—what 
miles of country within us they leave 
unspoken of, unwrapped, undesignated 
even by the name of ¢erra incognita. 
And then, the tenor of our letters is 
determined so absolutely by the char- 
acter, the limitations, of the person to 
whom we are writing. If he is of a 
purely objective turn of mind, one 
would never divine from our letters 
that the things of the spirit are our 
most vital concerns. ° 

Thus we may be simply characteriz- 
ing his wife’s reflection and not Bis- 
marck himself when we discover that 
he is a man who troubles himself little 
about subtleties of mind. One passage 
stands alone in betraying an analytical 
tendency. He is speaking of how sel- 





dom beauty of body and beauty of 
soul find lodgment in the same person: 


I never have found such an agreement: the 
nearest approach to it is in Caroline, but her 
beauty is very far from regularity, and on the other 
hand her worldly wise and world-loving sense lacks 
precisely that ze ne sais guoi, that fragrant breath 
from the unfathomed inmost depths of the spirit, 
which is neither poetry nor love nor religion, but 
which reinforces and elevates all three, and, where 
its influence is felt, makes one more receptive to 
them. Its caricature I call sentimentality; the 
genuine thing I feel when I am with you. But I 
know no word for it just now. 


There are other passages besides this 
one that betray imagination. As to 
opinions, there are few to be found. 
The most interesting to a woman is the 
one implied in his telling Johanna be- 
fore their marriage that, in his opinion, 
there was nothing she could not read 
to herself, thus showing a liberality of 
view most unusual in a man of his time 
towards a Continental young girl. 

It is seldom that a man’s greatness is 
revealed in his letters, and Bismarck’s 
case is no exception to this rule. One 
has to keep stopping to remember who 
he is. Probably his wife’s dislike to 
politics is to blame, but the great 
statesman does n’t appear in his letters. 
Consequently the effect is produced of 
his leaping to eminence by a series of 
jumps, for which there is no prepara- 
tion and no adequate cause. When he 
is treated with so much honor by the 
King and other potentates, one catches 
himself wondering what it is all for. 

But although the great man is not 
presented, the good man is. I doubt 
if any one could read these letters with- 
out acquiring a firm faith in the man’s 
sincerity, in his earnest desire to do the 
right thing, in his uprightness, his in- 
corruptibility. His simple piety is very 
impressive and also his homeliness. He 
never appears the aristocrat that” his 
birth entitles him to be. There is a 
flavor of sausage and sauerkraut and 
simple plebeian tastes distilled from 
every page; but how much of that is 
the German in him and how much the 
man, I amin no position to decide. 
The German character is so essentially 
bourgeois (so Goethe says) that Bis- 
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marck might have presented the aristo- 
cratic pose among his fellow country- 
men. 

The quality of his that we admire 
most is his unaffected humility — 
another reason for the reader’s diffi- 
culty in remembering his. greatness. 
He never reminds us of it. He con- 
fesses and laments his faults simply and 
sincerely, and never once displays the 
slightest vanity or complacency over 
his own great gifts and achievements, 
—with the result that the reader has to 
turn to the pages of history to realize 
them. There is not a single ‘‘ Ain't I 
a wonder ?”’ in the whole book. 

The pleasure of the reading is greatly 
increased by the excellence of the 
translation. It is simple, natural, and 
easy, delightfully free from foreign 
idioms and jarring literal translations 
of untranslatable phrases. 


On the other hand, the deficiencies 
of the translation of Victor Hugo’s 
love letters,* just appearing from the 
same publishers, is one of several rea- 
sons why any comparison between the 
two series of letters is unfair. The 
style is so stiff and awkward that one 
has an unfavorable impression to com- 
bat at the start. One is irritated at 
the stupid formality of such sentences 
as the following, taken at random: 


Does it seem to be necessary, then, that our too 
brief interviews should be devoted to the enter- 
tainment of outsiders, and that I must make my- 
self agreeable to some indifferent person while 
some one else does the same to you? This is, on 
the face of it, foolish in the extreme. 


I have n’t seen the original, so I hope 
I am not unjust in attributing some of 
the charmlessness of these letters to 
the translator, in laying on _ her 
shoulders at least part of the blame for 
the stiltedness of such passages as: 


Ah, my adored Adéle, I entreat you preserve 
always that angelic virtue without which the 
dignity of the soul and the chastity of love are 
forever lost. 


I suppose a conscientious keeping of 
the spirit of the original would de- 


* The Love Letters of Victor Hugo. Illustrated. Harper 
& Bros. $3.00. = 
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mand that stilted French be repro- 
duced in stilted English,—there is, 
however, no excuse for such un-Eng- 
lish expressions as ‘‘ resumed his sweet 
habits of love.’’ 

It is unfair to compare the letters of 
a man in his maturity with those of an 
unbalanced boy; nevertheless, one can- 
not help contrasting the natures of the 
two men, the one essentially German, 
the other all there is that is most 
French. The two books might stand 
for epitomes of the French and German 
character, though Hugo is more 
French than Bismarck is German. 
Hugo’s letters show all the character- 
istics of the French nature that are 
most distasteful to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, —the exaggeration, the insin- 
cerity, the artificiality, the falsehood, 
the posing. His love is as undoubtedly 
genuine as if he were more self-con- 
trolled. Florid as the expression of it 
is, the feeling back of it is sincere and 
constant,—the real thing. It is hard, 
with our traditions, to believe a man 
in earnest who writes such words as 
these: 


Speak to me, then, with that sincerity which 
in your beautiful soul is the inexorable truth. 
Answer, yes or no, to this question or else I shall 
die: ‘Have you ever at any time loved any man 
but me?’ 


or this: 


Yes, my Adéle, each of the charms of your face 
reveals one of the perfections of your soul, For 
your Victor you are an angel, a spirit, a muse, 
a creature with only so much of human nature as 
may suffice to keep you within reach of the earthly 
and material being whose fate and whose lot you 
deign to share. 


He threatens to kill himself on every 
page: 


Remember that, if you do not love me, there 
is a sure and speedy way of releasing yourself 
from me; you have only to agree to it. I shall not 
oppose you. There is one kind of absence, thanks 
to which we are soon forgotten by those who regard 
us with indifference, It is an absence from which 
there is no return. 


Adéle’s personality is shown to us in 
these letters, which covered a period of 
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only two years, more completely than 
Frau von Bismarck’s is in the records 
of her whole married life. She is beau- 
tiful and full of charm, her attractions 
rousing Victor’s passionate jealousy on 
all occasions. She seems to have been 
confirmed of the genuineness and the 
constancy of his love only with the 
greatest difficulty, although (perhaps I 
should say ‘‘ because ’’) she had known 
him from childhood. She reproaches 
him with his vanity constantly, judging 
from his replies. Her faith in his 
powers is evidently slight, and she ac- 
cuses him of overestimating himself. 
The parents on both sides opposing the 
marriage, for some time, she meets him 
secretly, but is so timid and uneasy in 
doing it that it makes Victor angry. 
She has been brought up with ideas 
that he tries in vain to combat: that, 
for instance, a man’s love evaporates 
immediately on knowing that his love 
is returned; that his respect goes on 
being allowed the most innocent per- 
sonal liberty. She constantly accuses 
him of despising her. Her reputation 
is also a matter of exaggerated care, 
and she requires precautions of him 
which he finds it hard to submit to. If 
she gives him a proof of her love, she 
immediately takes it back or neutral- 
izes it in some way. Even after they 
have given up their secret meetings 
and he is allowed to call at her home, 
she worries for fear his calls may com- 
promise her, though invariably re- 
ceived in the presence of the whole 
family. Nothing smaller, more ridicu- 
lously artificial, more foolishly con- 
ventional can be imagined than the 
precepts and customs in which she is 
brought up. And yet, though Adéle 
is the typical jeune fille in many ways, 
some of Victor’s letters to her assume 
less ignorance than the typical jeune 
fille possesses. 





In the midst of so much that is arti. 
ficial and strained, one admires the 
standard of conduct that Victor sets up 
for himself. He lives a perfectly pure 
life for Adéle’s sake, regardless of the 
jeers of his friends. And when, after. 
wards, Adéle, the prudent Adéle, 
agrees to run away with him if his 


father refuses to consent to their mar. . 


riage, he tells her that if she trusts 
herself to him she shall be to him asa 
sister until they are allowed to marry, 
This is entirely his own stipulation, 
not hers. Adéle’s consenting to this 
plan of running away, which comes to 
nothing, is so unlike Adéle as we see 
her through the medium of Victor's 
letters that it is hard to reconcile it 
with the other impressions. Perhaps 
her atrocious education was more to 
blame than her nature for her excessive 
prudence. 

In the character of Hugo there is 
none of the contradiction between the 
public and the private individual that 
one feels in the case of Bismarck. 
Hugo shows himself to be the self that 
we have always pictured. He is the 
embodiment of his own literary style, 
— passionate, impulsive, unbalanced, 
artificial. He tells lies unconcernedly 
and reports them incidentally to Adeéle 
with no regard for the bad impression 
they will make on his English-speaking 
readers. He does n’t even know the 
meaning of the word self-control. The 
constancy of his love for Adéle, which 
began in their childhood, is uncharac- 
teristic. One would expect a series of 
loves following one another in rapid 
succession. 

Taken as a whole, the book is unin- 
teresting. In spite of the genuineness 
of the feeling back of them, the letters 
do not ring true. They have a cheap, 
melodramatic atmosphere, utterly de- 
void of charm. 























Do Readers Read ? 


By ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 


THOSE who are interested in the 
proper use of our libraries are asking 
continually, ‘‘ What do readers read ?”’ 
and the tables of class-percentages in 
the annual reports of those institutions 
show that librarians are at least making 
an attempt to satisfy these queries. 
But a question that is still more funda- 
mental and quite as vital is: Do readers 
read at all? This is not a paradox, 
but a common-sense question, as the 
following suggestive little incident will 
show. The librarian-in-charge of a 
crowded branch circulating-library in 
New York City had occasion to talk, 
not long ago, to one of her “* star”’ 
borrowers, a youth who had taken out 
his two good books a week regularly 
for nearly a year and whom she had 
looked upon as a model — so much so 
that she had never thought it necessary 
to advise with him regarding his read- 
ing. In response to a question this lad 
made answer somewhat as follows: 
“Yes, ma’am, I ’m doing pretty well 
with my reading. I think I should get 
on nicely if I could only once manage 
to read a book through; but somehow 
I can’t seem to do it.”” This boy had 
actually taken to his home nearly a 
hundred books, returning each regularly 
and borrowing another, without read- 
ing to the end of a single one of them. 

That this case is not isolated and 
abnormal, but is typical of the way in 
which a large class of readers treat 
books, there is, as we shall see, only 
too much reason to believe. 

The facts are peculiarly hard to get 
at. At first sight there would seem to 
be no way to find out whether: the 
books that our libraries circulate have 
been read through from cover to cover, 
or only half through, ornot at all. To 
be sure, each borrower might be ques- 
tioned on the subject as he returned 
his book, but this method would be 
resented as inquisitorial, and after all 
there would be no certainty that the 
data so gathered were true. By count- 
ing the stamps on the library book-card 
or dating-slip we can tell how many 





times a book has been borrowed, but 
this gives us no information about 
whether it has or has not been read. 
Fortunately for our present purpose, 
however, many works are published in 
a series of volumes, each of which is 
charged separately, and an examination 
of the different slips will tell us whether 
or not the whole work has been read 
through by all those who borrowed it. 
If, for instance, in a two-volume work 
each volume has gone out twenty 
times, twenty borrowers either have 
read it through or have stopped some- 
where in the second volume, while if 
the first volume is charged twenty 
times and the second only fourteen, it 
is certain that six of those who took 
out the first volume did not get as 
far as the second. In works of more 
than two volumes we can tell with 
still greater accuracy at what point the 
reader’s interest was insufficient to 
carry him further. 

Such an investigation has been 
made of all works in more than one 
volume contained in seven branches 
of the Brooklyn Public Library, and 
with very few exceptions it has been 
found that each successive volume in a 
series has been read by fewer persons 
than the one immediately preceding. 
What is true of books in more than 
one volume is presumably also true, 
although perhaps in a less degree, of 
one-volume works, although we have 
no means of showing it directly. 
Among the readers of every book, 
then, there are generally some who, 
for one reason or other, do not read it 
tothe end. Our question, ‘‘ Do read- 
ers read?” is thus answered in the 
negative for a large number of cases. 
The supplementary question, “‘ Why 
do not readers read ?”’ occurs at once, 
but an attempt to answer it would take 
us rather too deeply into psychology. 
Whether this tendency to leave the lat- 
ter part of books unread is increasing 
or not we can tell only by repeating the 
present investigation at intervals of a 
year or more. The probability is that 
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it is due to pure lack of interest. For 
some reason or other, many persons 
begin to read books that fail to hold 
their attention. In a large number of 
cases this is doubtless due to a feeling 
that one ‘‘ ought to read’”’ certain 
books and certain classes of books. A 
sense of duty carries the reader part 
way through his task, but he weakens 
before he has finished it. 

_This shows how necessary it is to 
stimulate one’s general interest in a 
subject before advising him to read a 
book that is not itself calculated to 
arouse and sustain that interest. Pos- 
sibly the modern newspaper habit, with 
its encouragement of slipshod reading, 
may play its part in producing the gen. 
eral result, and doubtless a careful de- 
tailed investigation would reveal still 
other partial causes, but the chief and 
determining cause must be lack of 
interest. And it is to be feared that 
instead of taking measures to arouse a 
permanent interest in good literature, 
which would in itself lead to the read- 
‘ing_of standard works and would sus- 
tain the reader until he had finished his 
task, we have often tried to replace 
such an interest by a fictitious and 
temporary stimulus, due to appeals to 
duty, or to that vague and confused 
idea that one should ‘* improve one’s 
mind,’’ unaccompanied by any definite 
plan of ways and means. There is no 
more powerful moral motor than duty, 
but it loses its force when we try to 
apply it to cases that lie without the 
province of ethics. The man who has 
no permanent interest in historical 
literature, and who is impelled to begin 
a six-volume history because he con- 
ceives it to be his “‘ duty ” to read it, is 
apt to conclude, before he has finished 
the second volume, that his is a case 
where inclination (or in this instance 
disinclination) is the proper guide. 

As a matter of fact, the formation of 
a cultivated and permanent taste for 
good reading is generally a matter of 
lifelong education. It must be begun 
when the child reads his first book. 
An encouraging sign for the future is 
the care that is now taken in all good 
libraries to supervise the reading of 
children and to provide for them special 





quarters and facilities. A somewhat 
disheartening circumstance, on the 
other hand, is the multiplication of 
annotated and abbreviated children’s 
editions of all sorts of works that were 
read by the last generation of children 
without any such treatment. This 
kind of boned chicken may be very 
well for the mental invalid, but the 
ordinary child prefers to separate his 
meat from the ‘‘ drumstick”’ by his 
own unaided effort, and there is no 
doubt that it is better for him to do so, 

In the following table, the average 
circulation of first volumes, second 
volumes, etc., is given for each of seven 
classes of works. The falling off from 
volume to volume is noticeable in each 
class. It is most marked in science, 
and least so, as might be expected, in 
fiction. Yet it is remarkable that there 
should be any falling off at all in 
fiction. The record shows that the 
proportion of readers who cannot even 
read to the end of a novel is relatively 
large. These are doubtless the good 
people who speak of Dickens as “‘ solid 
reading’ and who regard Thackeray 
with as remote an eye as they do Gib- 
bon. For such ‘“‘ The Duchess’’ fur- 
nishes good mental pabulum, and Miss 
Corelli provides flights into the loftier 
regions of philosophy. 
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stated, are averages, and the number of 
cases averaged decreases rapidly as we 
reach the later volumes, because, of 
course, the number of works that run 
beyond four or five volumes is relatively 
small. Hence the figures for the higher 
volumes are irregular. Any volume 
may have been withdrawn separately 
for reference without any intention of 
reading its companions. Among the 
earlier volumes such use counts for 
little, owing to the large number of 
volumes averaged, while it may and 
does make the figures for the later 
volumes irregular. Thus, under His- 
tory the high number in the twelfth 
column represents one twelfth volume 
of Froude, which was taken out three 
times, evidently for separate reference, 
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as the eleventh was withdrawn but 
once. Furthermore, apart from this 
irregularity, the figures for the later 
volumes are relatively large, for a work 
in many volumes is apt to bea standard, 
and although its use falls rapidly from 
start to finish enough readers persevere 
to the end to make the final averages 
compare unduly well with the initial 
ones where the high use of the same 
work is averaged in with smaller use of 
dozens of other first and second vol- 
umes. That the falling off from be- . 
ginning to end in such long works is 
much more striking than would appear 
from the averages alone may be seen 
from the following records of separate 
works in numerous volumes: 
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Of course, these could be multiplied 
indefinitely. They are sufficiently in- 
teresting apart from all comment. One 
would hardly believe without direct evi- 
dence that of thirty-one persons who 
began one of Dumas’s romances 
scarcely half would read it to the end, 
or that not one of five persons who 
essayed Dickens’s ‘‘ Mutual Friend ”’ 
would succeed in getting through it. 

Those who think that there can be 
no pathos in statistics are invited to 
ponder this table deeply. Can anyone 
think unmoved of those two dozen 
readers who, feeling impelled by desire 
for an intellectual stimulant to take up 
Hume, found therein a soporific instead 
and fell by the wayside ? 





A curious fact is that the tendency to 
attempt to “* begin at the beginning” 
is so strong that it sometimes extends 
to collected works in which there is no 
sequence from volume to volume. 
Thus we have the following: 
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There are of course exceptions to the 
rule that circulation decreases steadily 
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In the case of the two-volume works 
the interest-sustaining power may not 


always be as great as would appear, 
because when the reader desires it, two 
volumes are given out as one; but the 
stamps on the dating-slips show that 
this fact counted for little in the present 
instances. 

I would not assume that the infer. 
ences in the present article are of any 
special value. The statistical facts are 
the thing. So far as I know, no one 
has called attention to them before, 
and they are certainly worthy of all 
interest and attention. 


“A Study of Feminism ” 


By EMILY STONE WHITELEY 


M. DE MAULDE is well known in 
Europe as an historical writer on sub- 
jects of the period of the Renaissance, 
as a Feminist, as the founder of the 
International Congresses of History, 
and as one of the modern representa- 
tives of the long line of brilliant French 
conversationalists. In this last book of 
his, ‘‘ The Women of the Renais- 
sance,’’ * he appears in all his réles, 
and we meet on the same page the 
grave, exact historian, the man of 
modern thought and broad interna- 
tional sympathies, and the wit whose 
sharp epigrams are softened now and 
again. by a strain of poetry. M. de 
Maulde understands the art of putting 
himself into what he writes, and those 
who read his book will make acquaint- 
ance with a unique personality, in 
which the artist and the scientist are 
oddly blended. His book has much of 
the charm of his conversation. To 
those of us who know him, some of the 
sentences seem to bring with them the 
faint smile or slow, sarcastic glance that 
would accompany them in speaking, 
and the dons mots are delivered in the 
same impassive manner in which he de- 
lights to murmur his good things, pre- 
tending almost not to see the point 
himself. M. de Maulde’s subtle and 
suggestive style has no doubt made the 
task of the translator very agreeable, 


but it has also made it very difficult, - 


*“The Women of the Renaissance: A Study of Femi- 
nism.” By R. de MauldelaClaviére. Translated by George 
Herbert Ely. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 





and Mr. Ely has given proof of a fine 
artistic sympathy in preserving in his 
English rendering much of the personal 
flavor of the French original. 

M. de Maulde’s book is about 
women and it is also a book for women. 
In imagination he has transported him- 


' self to the France and Italy of the Re- 


naissance and has adored the lovely 
women who lived and philosophized 
then. He comes back from that splen- 
did age and lays the treasures of his 
thought and of his knowledge at the 
feet of the women of the twentieth 
century. He has written on the title- 
page of the French edition of his book 
** Vers le bonheur,’’ and it is with the 
very practical aim of pointing out a 
possible road to happiness that he dis- 
cusses the philosophy of such women 
as Marguerite of France and Vittoria 
Colonna. 

It seems that the women of to-day 
have something to learn from the 
women of the Renaissance. Those 
magnificent creatures whom we see in 
the portraits of Raphael and Titian oc- 
cupied themselves with the very prob- 
lems which are nearest to the feminine 
heart to-day. About the beginning of 
the sixteenth century woman awoke 
suddenly with the idea that she was 
being imposed upon. She had not 
noticed before that the world had been 
arranged entirely to suit man. He had 
made the laws, social and civil, and, 
upon examining his wise institutions, 
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woman discovered that the basis of his 
written and unwritten code was the 
superiority of man and the inferiority 
of woman. Thereupon a great tur- 
moil! In all the courts of Italy and in 
all the salons of France the question of 
woman's rights flamed into being. 

It was not an ugly, dry question, and 
it was not argued in an abusive man- 
ner. The campaign that these lovely 
princesses led was as unlike a campaign 
led by trousered, spectacled females as 
a crusade is unlike a modern war. It 
was a romantic, passionate dream that 
these women strove to realize upon the 
earth; their weapons were their beauty, 
the sweetest eloquence, the most gen- 
erous kindness. Though they made a 
show of assailing the reason, they really 
attacked the hearts of men and won 
their victories sentimentally. Their 
method of propaganda was charm. 
They set to work deliberately to fasci- 
nate every man that came within sight, 
and they succeeded so well that it is 
very difficult to discover what they 
really were from the records of their 
bewitched contemporaries. Even M. 
de Maulde with several centuries be- 
tween him and these charmers avows 
himself bewildered ; they seem to flut- 
ter like butterflies before his dazzled 
gaze. 

They set themselves to discover 
whether woman was, after all, inferior 


to man, but as even the posing of the- 


question seemed a slight, they changed 
it and soon began to argue whether 
woman was the equal of man. Finally 
the question graduated into, Was not 
woman the superior of man? That 
bold word spoken, they could begin 
the discussion untrammelled by preju- 
dice. 

The best answer that they found was 
to beg the question and say that 
woman was something entirely differ- 
ent from man, with a different mission 
and a different realm of-action. ‘‘ Man 
has physical force and activity; it is 
he who should do everything, but it is 
the woman who should inspire every- 
thing.”” There is, however, a sugges- 
tion of feminine superiority in this. 
Woman seems rather to have the title 
réle. M. de Maulde, who, as a femi- 
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nist, inherits many of the ideas of the 
women of the Renaissance, develops 
this doctrine eloquently. Let woman 
be the seeker of noble thoughts, of 
those thoughts which are necessary to 
happiness and which the practical 
mind of man neglects! Let her hallow 
with sentiment the commonplace de- 
tails of life! Her mission is to make 
life livable by revealing to men beauty. 

These women of the Renaissance im- 
agined for themselves this high mission 
—no less a thing than to make life 
beautiful. 

In all the great houses of Italy there 
blossomed out suddenly a wonderful 
generation of women. They appeared 
even in the humbler homes, and seiz- 
ing hold of life made of it a work of 
art. As they worshipped beauty, they 
worshipped love. The two terms were 
almost synonymous in their parlance, 
beauty inspiring love and love itself 
being the most beautiful thing in the 
universe. Love was the source of life 
and happiness, and the coarse and cruel 
world was to be regenerated by love. 

Here these magnificent princesses 
found themselves in a dilemma. They 
were, most of them, married women, 
or, if not, they intended to marry along 
the old conventional lines, and how 
could they reconcile their position as 
wives with their mission as apostles of 
love? Logically they should have at- 
tacked the institution of marriage, but 
feminine instinct, which is apt to be a 
truer guide than feminine logic, warned 
them not to touch that faulty but use- 
ful arrangement. To solve the diffi- 
culty they invented Platonism, or 
rather they caused it to be invented by 
men devoted to their cause, for most 
of these ladies did their thinking by 
proxy. 

M. de Maulde shows very plainly 
that Plato must not be held to account 
for the Platonism of the Renaissance. 
Like true princesses they used accord- 
ing to their high pleasure what they 
deigned to borrow from the ancient 
philosopher. It was not necessary for 
them to read his books. And why 
should they? ‘‘ It was known that 
Plato harped on the necessity of love, 
that his smile was less forbidding than 
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that of St. Francis of Assisi, and that 
his method was dialogues.” 

Whether Platonism was all it pre- 
tended to be was a much-debated 


point. Were the women who clad 
themselves in this ethereal armor really 
invulnerable, and was it possible en- 
tirely to spiritualize men ? Henri d’Al- 
bret, the sceptical, materialistic hus- 
band of that visionary philosopher, 
Marguerite of France, loved to chill 
with a word of brutal common-sense 
the glowing fancies of his wife. He 
was well enough pleased that her lovers 
were Platonic, but he despised them, 
that they could be reduced in matters 
of love to what M. de Maulde calls a 
régime of clear water. He jested at 
her philosophy rather than condemned 
it. It might be useful as adding, for 
the eye of the world, dignity to the 
career of a coquette, but personally he 
refused to be imposed upon by its fine 
phrases. 

Marguerite of France had about a 
dozen lovers and would have had more, 
according to the historian, had it not 
been for the difficulty of recruiting Pla- 
tonic men. The difficulty of recruiting 
men is one of the weak spots in Pla- 
tonism. Real men do not seem to like 
it. It was a sorry set of converts that 
knelt before these lovely apostles of 
love, worn-out beaux, patronless sa- 
vants, young men desirous of pushing 
themselves along in the world, old 
men that had not been successful in 
it, flatterers, and hungry authors. 
Michael-Angelo stands a mighty coun- 
ter balancing exception, as far above 
this horde of weaklings and hypocrites 
as he was far above the coarse, practical 
men who, avowing themselves of the 
earth, earthy, laughed at the fine 
chains women sought to weave about 
them. Michael-Angelo believed in 
Platonism and practised it, and his 
love for the Marchioness of Pescara is an 
example of the noblest development of 
that philosophy. But he was an excep- 
tion. The Platonism of the Renais- 





sance was deceptive. In practice it 
was not as beautiful as it was in theory, 
and wherein lay the failure of that 
gentle philosophy is a question that 
has much interest for the women of 
to-day. 

M. de Maulde gives a delightful pic- 
ture of the social] life of these highly in- 
tellectual and artistic circles. Moral 
influence being the ambition of the 
women, they cared little for civil 
emancipation or for public careers and 
were glad to leave to men the coarse 
and unromantic trades of fighting, 
judging, and governing. For them. 
selves they reserved a higher sphere. 
They would be the power behind the 
throne, the motive, the muse, the 
Beatrix, to guide men into Paradise. 
Conversation was their supreme accom. 
plishment. The women of the Re. 
naissance had wit and they seemed to 
inspire it in others. They possessed a 
joyous skill in skimming over surfaces, 
yet they were not as afraid of serious 
subjects as polite society is now. Their 
informal reunions, where all topics were 
treated with liberty and humor, were 
stimulating, and the book of the day 
was generally the result of the salon of 
yesterday, instead of the conversation 
being inspired by the latest book. 

M. de Maulde’s heroines were true 
women, ** archi-femmes,’’ as he puts it. 
They had an ideal, and they fought the 
power of gold and the power of force. 
There are many such women living now, 
but the world is materialistic; they are 
ashamed of being idealists, ashamed of 
being women, and hide carefully their 
charms of body and mind under mas- 
culine disguises. _M. de Maulde would 
encourage them to add to their virtues 
the gift of being themselves, the will to 
speak their true language rather than a 
borrowed language. He would have 
women believe that it is a duty to be 
charming and would persuade good 
women that they must render virtue 
agreeable and contagious. 
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THE Plain American and the Over- 
whelming Majority sat on opposite 
cliffs and looked at each other, across 
the deeps of the Valley of Dry Bones. 
The Historical Novel had slain its 
thousands; the Latest Satire had dis- 
posed of three husbands and a number 
of first principles; the Soul Quizzer 
had sown doubts as dragon’s teeth; 
and the victims of these destroyers lay 
in the crevices below. Along the 
horizon rolled the thunders of advance 
advertising ; for the Only Really Am- 
erican Novel was on the point of emer- 
gence from six different sources. 

The Plain American dug holes in the 


moss with the handle of his cleek. ‘‘ I 
don’t dare hope, even,’ he said, de- 
spondently. ‘‘ I’m a detrimental, all 


around. Have n’t any title, nor an- 
cestral shoe-buckles, nor Mayflower 
chairs, nor anything. Don’t even feel 
at home in my evening clothes.” 

The Overwhelming Majority con- 
sidered him through her long lashes. 

** [never was indentured. I wasn’t 
brought up in Paris nor Arizona nor 
Madagascar; just plain New Jersey. 
I can’t speak but the one language, 
and three French verbs, and I could n’t 
stir up a spiritual dissension with my- 
self to save my neck.” 

The Majority pulled her golf sun- 
bonnet a trifle farther over her eyes. 

** T don’t own a Mexican ranch, and I 
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can’t say that I want to, for I’m dead 
afraid of cows. I went to the war, as 
far as Tampa, and did n’t even have 
theague. I never fought a duel in my 
life, and I could n’t hit an ice-wagon 
at three paces, if I did. Oh, I’m out 
of the game completely.” 

The Majority stepped to the edge of 
her cliff. ‘‘ It ’s a good way across,” 
she remarked, significantly. 

The Plain American turned pale. 
** You—would you be willing to con- 
sider such a change ?”’ he sputtered. 

**It ’s hazardous to overleap Literary 
Precedent. And we must remember 
that the gulf is a wide one between 
Romance and the Real Thing.” 

But the Plain American was radiant. 

** We can each make a step towards 
each other,” he urged. But the Ma- 
jority had already taken her step. 
And behold, the chasm between them 
was not a hand’s breadth. 


‘** Are you sure that you ’Il like it as 
well over here ?’’ he asked, after the 
obvious pause. 

** If you could only get my point of 
view, you 'd see that the prospect is 
identical from both cliffs,’’ returned the 
Majority. It is not essential to chron- 
icle the reply of the P. A. 

And so doth the Overwhelming 
Majority go over to the Plain Ameri- 
can. 


THIs “ Encyclopedia of Etiquette ’”’* 
is, in Milton’s words, “‘ a continual 
feast of nectared sweets, where no 
crude surfeit reigns. 

““In formally fashionable society,’ 
** the studied inclination of the head, a 
very fleeting smiie, and a murmur of 
the name, constitute full recognition 
of an introduction.”’ It is a mark of 
crudeness, of provincialism, for a lady 
to seize the hand of a gentleman pre- 
sented to her in a crowded drawing- 
room, and proceed to ‘‘ pump-handle ” 
him, like a dairy-maid endeavoring to 
extract H,O from a pump afflicted 
with defective washers. Such impul- 
siveness is wholly out of place in 
Society. On the other hand, when 
playing the part of hostess, she should 
avoid the cold-blooded English fashion 
of ‘‘ letting the roof answer as an in- 
troduction, so to speak,” and not 
making her guests acquainted with one 
another by name. These sage coun- 
sels, culled from its opening pages, 
show that in this handbook of manners 
the author has hit upon the golden 
mean between the soulless customs of 
Mayfair and those, more genial, that 
obtain at Grigsby’s Station. This gives 
the reader a confidence in her sound 
sense and discretion that survives any 
ordeal to which a careful perusal of the 
work is likely to subject them. 

““A question that comes to every 
man and woman in time” —one of 
many such questions—involves the pro- 
priety of calling on a friend who hap- 
pens to be visiting some one “‘ with 
whom I have severed all pleasant con- 
nections.’ The correct answer to this 
inevitable question is Punch’s reply to 
the young man contemplating con- 
nubial bliss. The ‘* genuine American 
girl,’’ meeting a man for the first time, 
must refrain from asking him to call, 
unless, no matter how “‘ agreeable and 
gentlemanly ’’ he may be, he ‘* betrays 
very clearly his desire to enroll jhis 
name on the list of her admirers.” ' If 
his ardor is not obvious, if there be any- 
pia arcs See a 
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thing Laodicean in his attitude, the 
invitation must go over to at least a 
second meeting. This is eminently 
just: no one incapable of love at first 
sight deserves a moment's consideration 
at the hands of a genuinely American 
débutante. 

*“ A young lady, as a rule, receives 
her men callers without the chaperon- 
age of her mother.’’ But she should 
permit her mother to look in, occasion- . 
ally, “‘ and make some acquaintance 
with the young men.” Not as a pre. 
cautionary measure, we assume, but 
just to show that the young lady is n’t 
jealous of her, or does n’t grudge her 
a little fun now and then. There are 
many words to the wise in these four 
hundred and forty-odd pages, and not 
the least sagacious are these, written 
seemingly from the depths of more 
than one painful experience: 





What a woman resents and deplores is the man 
who sits in her drawing-room, however unpreten- 
tious it may be, in his overcoat, twiddling his hat; 
who fails to rise when her mother enters for a mo- 
ment [note the brevity of the maternal trespass] ; 
who lounges in his chair and nurses his foot on his 
knee, and who exhausts her patience by nervously 
fidgetting and putting off the, to him, hard ordeal 
of taking leave. 


Poor fellow! his case is indeed hope- 
less, and none the less so if he be trying 
to screw his courage up to the (to him) 
hard ordeal of saying, not ‘‘ Good 
night,” but *‘ Will you be mine?”’ 
Perhaps it is her uncertainty on this 
score that enables the resentful and 
deploring -hostess to retain her self- 
control, and prevents her showing him 
the door. 

The young man afraid of his hostess, 
who overcomes his timidity in the 
presence of women so far as to pop the 
question that comes, in time, to most 
women,— and to some men,— and has 
had an affirmative reply, will rejoice to 
know that “‘ the réle of a bridegroom 
at a wedding reception is simple 
enough.”’ He has little to do and less 
to say, merely acknowledging congrat- 
ulations with a handshake and a 
‘* Thank you. I do indeed feel that I 
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am blessed beyond my deserts.”’ Miss 
Holt (or is it Mrs. ?) by showing how 
easy a réle this is will doubtless stimu- 
late the ambition of many a rash youth 
to play it. 

Under the rubric ‘‘ Divorced Wo- 
man’s Card,’’ the divorcée is told what 
to do in case she wishes to retain her 
husband’s surname, or to resume her 
own. There is something delightfully 
quaint and old-fashioned about this as- 
sumption that the purgatorial state is 
to be perpetual. Inthe case of nine 
divorces out of ten, nowadays, the 
name of the divorcée’s future husband 
is already engraved on her card-plate 
when the decree is granted. Which 
saves not only confusion but expense. 

Though new, the book is already out 
of date in one particular: it assumes 
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Queen Victoria to be still within reach 
of the postman, and ignores the exist- 
ence of an English king. Under ‘‘Cor- 
respondence,’” however, it tells you 
how to address a Prince of Wales, if 
there happens to be one; and dukes 
and other ‘* peers of various degree,” 
as well as butlers and ladies’ maids; 
and advises the woman who insists 
on perfuming her stationery that the 
fragrance should be (like the smile with 
which she acknowledges an introduc- 
tion) ‘‘ of a delicate, almost elusive 
quality.” 

The nine illustrations which ‘* aug- 
ment” the text show, among other 
things, how to decorate a church ora 
drawing-room for a wedding, and how 
to dress a dinner table or a *‘ second 
man.” 


Mr. Winston Churchill and the Epic Novel 


By CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT 


ONE of the most suggestive develop- 
ments in recent fiction is the appear- 
ance of novels in which the human 
beings who take the time-worn parts of 
hero and heroine are wholly subordi- 
nated not to incident or plot, but to 
the clash of elemental forces, the vast 
trend of events. The elucidation of 
character as a fiction-motive is giving 
way before the transcription of an 
epoch or a state of society. In short, 
the “* stream of tendency ”’ is crowding 
individuals up the stage and assuming 
the honors belonging to the leading réle. 

Mr. Frank Norris, in announcing 
that his latest novel (which is well 
worth studying if you desire to forecast 
the future development of fiction) is 
the first of a trilogy which shall consti- 
tute ‘‘ the epic of wheat,” plays up 
bravely to this new demand for a novel 
vast enough in scope and purpose to be- 
long to the land of billion-dollar cor- 
porations, Although he says nothing 
about it, Mr. Winston Churchill, in 
** The Crisis,” * aims no less certainly at 
epic heights. 


*“ The Crisis.” Winston Churchill. Illustrated. Mac- 
n. $1.50. 


** The Crisis ”’ is a story, not of indi- 
viduals, though these are painted with 
finish and precision, but of events. It 
deals with the Civil War and the years 
immediately preceding it, seen from 
St. Louis as a centre, and its great pre- 
occupation is with principles and the 
period. The acting heroine of the 
book, Virginia, is a descendant of 
Richard Carvel; the hero, Stephen 
Brice, represents everything that is 
best and most determined in New Eng- 
land blood and tradition. They are 
fine, lovable young people, but no 
amount of description and conversation 
makes you feel them other than as 
gauges to ascertain the tide of events, 
as instruments to record the current 
velocity of life and intensity of feeling. 
The pains which the author takes to 
make them definite are in vain, for our 
strongest perception is not of them, 
but of the flood of life and action which 
engulfed them. We see Stephen in the 
slave-market the day after he arrives in 
St. Louis, spending his last cent to 
purchase a slave, that he may set her 
free, and yet the effect of that very 
dramatic chapter is not to make 
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Stephen vivid to -us, but rather to 
render clear the horror of a scene that 
could so impress the conservative 
youth trained to believe that the com- 
pact between the States was sacred and 
that the security of all property was 
probably involved in the right to pos- 
sess human chattels. 

When Stephen meets Lincoln for the 
first time, hears the famous Freeport 
debate between Lincoln and Douglas, 
and is inspired and re-created, it is, 
again, not by Stephen’s worship, but 
by Lincoln’s epoch-making power over 
the souls and consciences of men, that 
we are affected. The other characters, 
Colonel Carvel, that incarnation of all 
the Southern virtues; Judge Whipple, 
the bluff old fighter; the gentle phil- 
anthropist, Brinsmade, Clarence Col- 
fax, the fire-eater, all give us the same 
impression—that their importance is 
only illustrative. 

In other words, Mr. Churchill’s new 
and able novel illustrates not only its 
author’s power to deal with a large sub- 
ject, but forecasts a kind of fiction just 
beginning to shape itself. This kind 
of fiction, while it deals with character 
carefully, does not do so for character's 
own sake,—and so it must forever fail to 
satisfy the desire of those readers to 
whom nothing else seems thoroughly 
worth while. 


To say this, however, is not to say 
that the new epic novel will not-have 
tremendous merits of its own, which we 
shall learn to appraise more justly when 
we have exchanged our old-fash. 
ioned scales for others larger and better 
adapted to weighing the somewhat 
overwhelming qualities of the new genre. 

As fiction is our only elastic form of 
literary expression, doubtless it is on 
the cards that fiction must have new 
and startling developments to keep 
pace with the confusing developments 
of our civilization. “‘ The Crisis”’ 
seems to forecast more efficiently than 
any other historical novel of the day 
the line along which the historical 
novel ought to develop to be in touch 
with the new movement. It not only 
outlines intelligibly our second great 
national trial with its complexity of 
causes, interests, influences, personali- 
ties, but it forecasts an approaching 
third in the words of the dying Judge 
Whipple, who foresees that ‘* wealth 
not yet dreamed of will flow out of this 
land and the waters of it will rot all 
save the pure and corrupt all save the 
incorruptible. Half-hearted men will 
go down before that flood.’’ The 
book shows a grasp of fundamental 
causes and the drift of things; it leaves 
a total impression of magnitude, accu- 
racy, conscience, enthusiasm. 


Notes on New Novels 


Tus ‘‘ Gospel according to St. 
Luke” * is as lengthy a piece of 
work as ‘‘ Fécondité,’” whose hero was 
Matthew Froment. In it M. Zola de- 
picts labor in all its horror and injustice, 
and the descriptions of the blast-fur- 
naces and steel works, where man is 
but a machine for the making of 
money, are written by a master hand. 
But the realistic power which is here so 
admirable becomes merely tedious 
when it is used to detail every insignifi- 
cant item of the work in the schools 
founded by Luc Froment when he es- 
tablishes his community of labor; and 
when the ages of all the characters— 
*“ Labor.” By Emile Zola. Harper & Bros, $r.50. 


and they are many—are given several 
times throughout the book, beginning 
in infancy and ending only when they 


. become great-grandparents. The story 


of Luc Froment’s effort and success in 
raising labor from a condition of servi- 
tude to one of dignity and brotherly 
love is interesting if not true, and will 
be appreciated by the devotees of such 
books as ‘* Looking Backward’’; but 
never does the author succeed in mak- 
ing his tale seem real, though it is 
sometimes extremely realistic. The 
manner in which the hero lives to be 
nearly ninety and dies surrounded by 
innumerable descendants is reminiscent 
of his brother Matthew’s end in 
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“« Fécondité,”’ and leads one to the con- 
clusion that the Froments were a very 
prolific and long-lived race, rather than 
that their great age was the result of 
their mode of living and thinking. M. 
Zola’s peculiar ideas on morality are 
exemplified in the relations of the hero 
and Josine, a betrayed girl who *‘ was 
to him the very type of his whole 
work,’’ and who becomes the mother 
of his child while still the wife of 
another man. 


A common need impelled them towards each 
other. . . . The destiny that designed them for 
each other, that meant them to be sharers in a com- 
mon yearning for the happiness of their race, was 
but fulfilled. . . . Their two souls met in this 
embrace so long deferred, and in it their love ex- 
panded like a perfect blossom. It was but the 
natural course of their existence, and no regret or 
remorse for it troubled their minds,” 


Nor M. Zola’s either, though what 
is destiny for one couple is immorality 
for another in his gospel, which is a 
tedious piece of work in spite of its 
masterly treatment. G. H. 


Once again has Mr. Garland for- 
saken the bridle-path of the problem- 
novel for the broad highway of plain 
romance. Not that in this his latest 
fictional creation the woman or the 
love interest is in any wise allowed to 
dominate the canvas; a canvas none 
the less convincing by reason of its few 
figures and its simple coloring. The 
title, it may be said at once, is by way 
of a misnomer. ‘‘ Her Mountain 
Lover ’’ * might with equal legitimacy 
be termed *‘ Colorado vs. Charing Cross : 
with a Side-Glimpse of Society -from 
a Certain Point of View.’’ Bessie 
Blake, the not impossible She fore- 
shadowed by the title, serves mainly as 
a convenient head- and tail-piece to the 
travel impressions of an unsophisti- 
cated cowboy; Mary Brien, the other 
woman in the case, largely, but by no 
means entirely, as pretext for the 
** make-believe” setting up of a West- 


***Her Mountain Lover.” By Hamlin Garland. The 
Century Co. $1.50. 
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ern camp in rural old-world England. 
A gold mine is discovered and partially 
developed in way-back Colorado, at 
** Grizzly Bear, just above Wagon- 
Wheel Gap,”’ to be precise; and the 
question is, how to induce some guile- 
less London capitalist to take a half- 
interest intheconcern. Jim Matteson, 
trailer, miner, cow-puncher, handsome 
as Hermes, a king-diamond in the 
rough—Jim is the god-from-the-ma- 
chine. ‘‘ It would n’t do,’’ insists his 
doctor-partner, “‘ to send a slick one on 
such business— he ’d queer the whole 
show. You got me to go into a hole 
when no one else could wina nickel out 
of my pocket with the best dirt in the 
pan. 

Discarding his chewing tobacco, hav- 
ing succumbed to the fair Bessie at 
first sight, Jim forthwith entrains for 
** York ’’ en route for London. With 
his arrival in New York the tribulations 
of Jim—who, whether at sea or within 
strange cities, stands self-confessed the 
callowest sort of tenderfoot — com- 
mence in downright earnest. His 
pathetic impotence aboard the “ big 
canoe,’’ his virgin impressions of the 
ocean wilderness, his shrewd analyses 
of his fellow-passengers, are limned in 
by no ’prentice hand. Time and again 
Mr. Garland betrays a_ descriptive 
touch, at once crisp, vivid, and distin- 
guished, that the late George W. 
Steevens might have envied. Aftera 
week’s bed-ridden purgatory Jim, 
merely substituting Scylla for Charyb- 
dis, sets foot in ancient London. 
Here he tumbles into a pretty entangle- 
ment with a ‘* decadent ’’ society girl, 
the passage at arms between, the -bril- 
liant, elliptical ultra-modern ‘* bundle of 
nerves,”’ and the sane, instinctive, ele- 
mental miner being tellingly portrayed. 
At times even Homer nods and Mr. 
Garland must plead guilty to several 
slight inaccuracies. 

But his hero, Jim Matteson with his 
perpetual slang; Jim, virile, racy, rug- 
ged, medicinal; Jim, viewing men, 
women, and affairs with the unbiased 
prejudice, if the paradox may pass, of 
the gods in the gallery; Jim, swooping 
in on the hothouse of society like a 
strong breath of his loved mountain air, 
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is a wholly engaging study. During 
an all too brief hour, until the curtain 
tings down upon a little scene amid 
the majestic Colorado peaks, he whirls 
us clear away from problems, intro- 
spections. It is not for us to speculate 
how far or how much Jim realizes his 
creator in his hatred of shams and false 
seeming; in his love and appreciation 
of nature, of all that is simple and 
wholesome in life—here at least ‘‘ Her 
Mountain Lover’’ and “‘ Rose of 
Dutcher’s Cooly’ meet upon a com- 
mon ground. Suffice it that Jim shows 
himself ‘‘ all white”; ‘‘as one,’’ to 
employ a Meredithian phrase, ‘‘ who 
has not desecrated the temple,”’ or, to 
lapse from Meredith to Kipling, as one 
** who has not sat on his enthusiasms.”’ 
If only as an antidote to that twen- 
tieth-century malady which a recent 
writer has defined as NewYorkitis, 
Jim Matteson is distinctly worth while. 
R. NORMAN GASK. 


This novel * does not readily admit 
of definition. Itisastory hinging, one 
might say, upon the impersonation of 
a Mr. Hyde, happily deceased, by a 
living Dr. Jekyll, his long-lost twin 
brother, who, by assuming the charac- 
ter and chattels of the deceased, per- 
force accepts in addition the latter’s 
affairs and obliquities. No sooner has 
the author keyed a situation up to con- 
cert pitch, than he appears to take a 
fiendish delight in the conversion of 
climax into anti-climax, pathos into 
bathos, by introducing, sometimes dur- 
ing an entire paragraph, a chord of 
broadest comedy. Indeed, one of the 
most farcical periods in the plot is 
caused to transpire at the inquest of a 
murdered village beauty, done to death 
under not untragic circumstances. 
However true it may be that in life and 
nature the thunder of tragedy is re- 
lieved by flashes of farce, the quasi- 
garish effect produced in the novel 
under notice is bewildering to a degree. 
Moreover, the denouements, the en- 
counters, are palpably contrived, the 


* “‘ The Second Dandy Chater.” By Tom Gallon. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 





actions often needless and unlikely, 
Indeed, an atmosphere of improbability 
surrounds the entire fabric of the story. 
Were we not acquainted with the name 
upon the title-page, we should have 
been sorely tempted to deem the work 
the handicraft of some unseasoned am- 
ateur. While, be it in bare justice 
said, not without moments of capital 
comedy and drama, the novel is, in 
short, neither fish nor fowl nor good 
red herring. Is it intended as a hu- 
morous novel with a serious superstruc- 
ture; is it a serious novel with a 
humorous undertone ? Is it a protest, 
is it an experiment, or is it, after all, but 
a sample of that wondrous abstraction, 
the very newest humor? Readers 
must themselves decide. 


Yet more Penelope! We open the 
little volume * with no twinge of com- 
punction, fully confident as to the 
quality of the fare provided. Those 
who have followed Penelope’s earlier ad- 
ventures will not need to be reminded 
of what is herein store forthem. The 
present ‘* Experiences,’’ in which, as 
well as the familiar trio, a certain 
charming New England character, Miss 
Benella Dusenberry to wit, has her 
allotted share, sparkle with the same 
light fancy, the same sly humor, the 
same vivacity, the same delicious wit. 
If to the uninitiated the headings of 
the table of contents savor somewhat 
of the guide-book, the contents itself 
bears no smallest resemblance to friend 
Baedeker. Penelope seems to have 
made the circuit of the ‘* distressful 
country ’’ quite in her own sweet way; 
a way that so perfectly becomes Mrs. 
Wiggin’s peculiar style. Penelope's 
Irish is and are delightful: it is not 
easy to know which most to admire. 
Can this be Penelope’s swan-song ? We 
hope not, .but, from Salemina’s mar- 
riage, fear the worst. 

The book is daintily attired in pastel 
green, with lettering of gold; trefoils 
of deep emerald straying o’er the 
cloth. 


*** Penelope’s Irish Experiences.” By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. §$r.25. 
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This is not, as by glancing at the 
title * a London public especially would 
suppose, the biography of a well-known 
humanitarian divine. It is the old, old 
story of aman and a married woman, 
a story susceptible of endless variations 
and, as in the present instance, of great 
originality in treatment. Perhaps if 
only that the novel is subjective, and 
*** Voysey.”. By R. O. Prowse. Macmillan. $1.50. 
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virtually free from all outward incident, 
it will be caviare to the general. Cer- 
tainly it deserves a far worthier fate. 
Mr. Prowse’s careful, if a trifle lengthy, 
story is not one to pick up casually to 
beguile an idle hour. Fully to follow 
the thread of the plot needs consider- 
able application on the reader’s part, 
yet the book will well reward the pa- 
tient concentration needed. 


The Jew in English Fiction 


By MAUDE FRANK 


ISRAEL, the sphinx among nations, 
has been as inscrutable a problem in 
the world of fiction as in the world of 
the sociologist. Perhaps the most no- 
ticeable point in the presentation of 
the Jew by the novelists of our cen- 
tury is the variety of aspects under 
which he appears to us. Writers of fic- 
tion have always been fairly in accord 
as to the types of other races or nation- 
alities. Costigan and Mulvaney, im- 
mortals both, bear plain eyidence of 
kinship, in spite of the decades sepa- 
rating their creators; and Tammas or 


Sandy. of Drumtochty is but our old — 


friend, Cuddie Headrigg, suffering from 
a grievous attack of sentimentality; 
but the Jew changes character in the 
hands of each new novelist who seizes 
upon him. While the stage knows 
hardly more than two Jewish types, the 
monster of cruelty and greed depicted 
by the Elizabethan dramatists, and the 
unctuous stock Hebrew of modern 
comedy, the novel, less consistent, has 
shown us a score of figures labelled 
Jew, differing as widely from one an- 
other as in most cases from their sup- 
posed originals. 

The first famous representative of 
the race in English fiction is Scott’s 
Rebecca, who is merely perfection en- 
dowed with aquiline features and raven 
tresses. Pre-eminent among romantic 


heroines, she can hardly claim serious 
consideration as a Jewish type. 
early in the history of the 


But 
ictorian 


novel appears a figure which is of great 
interest, as embodying a brilliant Jew’s 
ideal of his race. Sidonia, in Disraeli’s 
**Coningsby,”” is a personage who 
makes the language seem poor in su- 
perlatives. He is ‘‘ lord and master 
of the money-market of the world,’’ 
and in consequence lord and master of 
everything else. His intellect is as 
well stored as his purse. His creator 
tells us that ‘‘ Sidonia had exhausted 
all the sources of human knowledge. 
He was master of all the learning of 
every nation, of all tongues, dead or 
living, of every literature, Western and 
Oriental.’’ Sidonia’s possessions, Si- 
donia’s attainments are all painfully 
overdone. — He isan ideal, but an ideal 
conceived by a materialist. Thack- 
eray’s caricature, Raphael Mendoza, in 
the famous ‘* Codlingsby,’’ which Dis- 
raeli never forgave, and which he 
avenged after Thackeray’s death in the 
cruel satire of Ste. Barbe, in “‘ Endy- 
mion,”’ is hardly more extravagant, and 
infinitely more amusing. Very unlike 
Disraeli’s Sidonia is Mr. Mallock’s re- 
cent sketch, in 7ristram Lacy, of the 
Jew made omnipotent by his millions. 
Mr. Helbeckstein is equally out of 
place in polite society and in clean 
linen; but his circle is not squeamish, 
and its‘members delight to honor him 
and his lady. The Helbeckstein mil- 
lions have their origin in South Africa, 
which would suggest that Mr. Mallock 
was trying his hand at a portrait, 
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The two Jewish characters in Dick- 
ens’s books have little significance as 
such. Fagin, in ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” and 
Riah, in “‘ Our Mutual Friend,” re- 
mind one of the familiar childish 
sketches which the artists mark to pre- 
vent mistakes in identification. Fagin 
has absolutely nothing of the Jew—not 
even his name is characteristic. Dick- 
ens probably called him a Jew to add 
to the Hogarthian grotesqueness of the 
thieves’ den; but not a line need have 
been altered in the portrait had Dick- 
ens chosen to make his thief-trainer a 
pure-blooded Londoner. Riah, the re- 
verse of the medal, is quite as inaccu- 
rate psychologically (if one has the right 
to mention psychology in connection 
with Dickens). The story goes that a 
Jewish lady wrote to Dickens com- 
plaining of the injustice done her peo- 
ple by the character of Fagin. Dickens 
generously atoned for the wrong by 
creating a model of unassuming virtue, 
clothing it in a gaberdine, and giving 
it a long gray beard. This he called 
Riah the Jew. It is to be presumed 
that those who were offended at Fagin 
were satisfied with Riah; but in spite 
of the impartial treatment of the qués- 
tion, the one figure is as meaningless 
as the other. History repeats itself in 
fiction as elsewhere, and it is interest- 
ing to note a modern writer’s evident 
intention of making similar amends for 
an unflattering portrait. Du Maurier 
made his uncanny Svengali a Jew, and 
an unwashed, unkempt one, at that. 
But Leah Gibson, the heroine of “‘ The 
Martians,’’ is of Jewish descent, and 
her admirable qualities, no less than 
her beauty, are Hebraic. Unfortu- 
nately for poor Du Maurier’s good in- 
tentions, however, ‘‘ The Martians’’ 
did not rival ‘‘ Trilby’’ and his amende 
honorable failed of its effect. 

Thackeray, the aristocrat of fiction, 
totally ignored the Jew in his serious 
work, except in the capacity of spong- 
ing housekeeper or _bill-discounter. 
Anthony Trollope, who seldom med- 
dled with matters beyond his ken, on 
a single occasion made use of the Jew 
to add to the picturesqueness of his 
anonymously published ‘‘ Nina Bal- 
atka,” the story which was to give him 








a place among romantic writers. The 
scene of the story is Prague, and the 
hero a Jew, around whose marriage to 
the Christian heroine the plot revolves, 
But the atmosphere of the novel is sim- 
ply foreign, not Hebraic, and Trollope 
failed to win his wished-for laurels by 
this incursion into unknown territory, 
In his forty-odd novels of English life 
not more than one or two Jews occur, 
and the humorous Thackerayan refer- 
ences to Nathan of Houndsditch are 
absent. There is a prosperous com- 
mercial Jew in ‘‘ The Way We Live 
Now,” who shocks society by entering 
upon a short-lived engagement to an 
impecunious daughter of the aristoc- 
racy. He is not an entirely attractive 
figure, to be sure, but he compares 
very favorably with his Gentile associ- 
ates. With the exception of Mr. Breh- 
gert and perhaps one or two lawyers 
besides, the Jew fills no place in Trol- 
lope’s pictures of English life. It was 
left for George Eliot to discover the 
Jew as a serious problem in fiction, 
but, alas! ‘‘ Daniel Deronda”’ remains 
the rock on which her vessel foundered. 
George Eliot evolved from her philo- 
sophical studies a conception of what 
the Jew should be. “‘ Daniel De- 
ronda ”’ is interesting as expressing the 
ideas of a great writer, but as por- 
traiture it is far from successful. 

The Jew of the upper-middle classes 
was faithfully depicted for perhaps the 
first time in ‘* Reuben Sachs,’”’ the 
novel published in the late eighties by 
Amy Levy, a gifted young Jewess who 
ended a promising literary career by 
taking her own life at the age of 
twenty-seven. The characterization is 
excellent and bears the stamp of entire 
accuracy, although the scope of the 
book is too narrow for general interest. 
But the last decade has seen the rise of 
the writer who seems able to make the 
Jew a prominent and well-defined fig- 
ure in English fiction, Israel Zangwill 
has gone to the teeming life of the 
London Ghetto for most of his types; 
although in the second part of his most 
successful work, ‘‘ The Children of the 
Ghetto,” the English Jew is shown in 
the more modern aspect familiar to the 
dweller in Maida Vale or Bayswater or 

















even precincts lying farther to the 
west. Brilliant and authoritative as Mr. 
Zangwill is, he has as yet, however, in 
his sketches of Jewish life, given us but 
variations on a single theme—the in- 
congruity between the formalism of his 
ancient faith and the freedom of mod- 
ern life. The gates of the Ghetto have 
been thrown open for all his characters 
far too recently to admit of any variety 
—even his wealthy Jews, with artistic 
interests and Parliamentary aspira- 
tions, are frankly named ‘‘ Grandchil- 
dren of the Ghetto,’’ and Florence, the 
lovable heroine of ‘‘ Transitional,’’ 
the most notable of his modern 
sketches, is but one generation re- 
moved from the pawnshop; so that we 
are justified in looking to the author 


Books of To-Day and 


DEAR BELINDA : 

I opened the morning paper some 
days ago and read, as did every one, 
that Mr. Carnegie had proposed to give 
two millions sterling to the universities 
of Scotland. In the large type of the 
Daily Telegraph the news looked im- 
mense. Naturally the doings of mil- 
lionaires are fastened upon by the 
newspapers. The wonder is that there 
is no book in existence upon million- 
aires. There is a vast encyclopedia to 
be issued shortly about the Jews, which 
no doubt will tell us a great deal about 
millions, and everything except what 
we wish to know about the Jews. 
What we want tq know about the 
Jews is, How mutif-spare cash have 
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for a broader treatment of the subject 
which he, of all writers, is best quali- 
fied to deal with effectively. 

It is a far cry from the romantic Si- 
donia of the brilliant Jew who was in his 
prime fifty years ago, to the Ghetto 
types of the clever young writer who 
won his laurels but yesterday. And in 
the ‘motley assemblage filling the in- 
terval between them appear poet and 
usurer, philanthropist and thief, until 
the student who should turn to the 
Victorian novel for light upon the 
Hebrew character would find himself 
in Polonius’s plight — bewildered, and 
ready to assent to any comparison— 
“It is backed like a weasel.” ‘‘ Or 
like a whale.” ‘‘ Very like a whale.”’ 


Books of To-Morrow 


** Who ’s Who”’ appeared, and some 
alleged . millionaires were splashing 
about, a friend of mine remarked: 
** This book may tell us Who’s Who, 
but it does not tell us Who ’s Hooley.”’ 
The criticism was just. The anecdotal 
section of the book upon millionaires 
would require considerable space, and 
as it unfolds itself in my mind at this 
minute I seem each moment to be more 
and more convinced that the book 
would assume such proportions that a 
syndicate of millionaires would be re- 
quired to undertake its publication. It 
would be necessary to go back to Heli- 
ogabalus, who gave merely afternoon 
tea in Rome, ats cost of twenty thou- 
Sand. pounds, and hjs- great-aunt who 


they got, and ho and where do they >sbroftéd fités’ Tivers upoh a spit of gold. 


keep it? Haw)do¥rey transmit their 
clever SWays? What is the current 
price of Palestine, and is the Sultan 
disposed to enter into a bargain? A 
good book about millionaires is wanted 
more and more every year. A Year 
Book of Millionaires, stating in each 
case whether married or single, their 
hobbies, their income and expenditure, 
vouched for in every case by chartered 
accountants, and the names of the sec- 
retary (or secretaries) of each, is a de- 
sirable book. A few years ago, when 
6 


Caligula had a supper the cost of which 
ran to thirty thousand pounds. This 
was before the days of Willis’s rooms. 
Cleopatra poked her nose into a pillow 
** perfumed with the distilled kisses of 
sweetheart bees,’’ and let us hope they 
did not sting. 

America is the land of millionaires, 
but America demands of her million- 
aires that they should never rest. They 
must continue to work in their offices 
as though they had only a pound a 
week. The alternative is to leave the 
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country. Thus is it that we welcome It consists of fourteen leaves, upon 
among us Mr. Astor, Mr. Carnegie, eight of which there is no printing. Its 
and, last but not least, Mr. Pierpont imprint states that it is sold at The 
Morgan, whose only recorded aphorism Doves Press, Hammersmith, but no 
is that “* you can have everything you price is given. Its actual original price, 
want if you will only take it.’’ Afew however, was twelve shillings and 
days after this sententious wisdom was_ sixpence, or about two shillings per 
let loose upon the world a burglar was_ printed page. Mr. Cobden Sanderson 
discovered in Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s. cannot therefore expect that his six 
house in Princes Gate, and strange to leaves upon the ideal book will circu- 
say was promptly arrested, so we are late very widely. If the lessons which 
forced to the conclusion thatto have Mr. Cobden Sanderson is anxious to 
the courage of your aphorism you must teach are to be read by master printers, 
first take the precaution of being a mil- journeymen printers, paper makers, 
lionaire. It is commonly supposed publishers, and authors, he must adopt 
that millionaires are very happy, but some other means than that of issuing 
this is not so. They often die of his sermons at two shillings a leaf. 
fright. Many American millionaires The probability is that the greater 
have magnificent yachts and live upon part of the edition of ‘‘ The Ideal 
them. They are afraid to land any- Book”’ is now in the hands of collec- 
where lest they should be done by tors who have not read one word of it, 
somebody. There are also some Eng- and who never will read it. They have 
lish yachting millionaires upon whose purchased at two shillings a leaf 
yachts it is not safe to set foot un- simply because they think that they 
less your life be well insured. Inthis can sell it again for five shillings a leaf. 
connection Monarchs and Marchion- They have no soul, no love of litera- 
esses are respectfully requested to be ture. They are the stockbrokers and 
cautious. jobbers of the suburban market place. 
What millionaires lack is imagina- What they like are complete sets, uncut 
tion. They do the grand tour, but and unopened. They know the price 
they see nothing. The late Mr. Jay of everything, but they know not the 
Gould, in an unwary moment, suffered value of anything. That so clever 
himself to be persuaded into an Euro- an artist as is Mr. Cobden Sanderson 
pean tour. He found it very dull, and should think it worth while to tickle 
was honest enough to say so. The _ the fancy of those hucksters and hig- 
picture galleries of Venice, Dresden,  glers, issad indeed, and makes one sigh. 
and other places moved him not, and The ideal book should not sacrifice 
at Amsterdam his case became desper- everything to format. Amateur pub- 
ate, and, breaking loose from his family lishers seem to think that any archaic 
and his guides, he made for the Ams- and dull book can be disposed of if it 
terdam Exchange, and ‘‘ purely for is done up in vellum and tied with 
refreshment made twenty thousand green ribbons. Such productions are 
dollars before lunch.” Almost with- pretty playthings and table decora- 
out exception, millionaires lack origi- tions, but they are not books, and they 
nality. They all do the same things. usurp the place of the genuine book. 
‘If a millionaire has a caprice he may be One defect of modern books is the 
considered saved. King Ludwig II. of ambiguous title. Life is too short to 
Bavaria was probably as happy a mil- seek out what half the titles of new 
lionaire as ever lived. He had several books mean. There is, for instance, a 
caprices. The iron is apt to enter into new book bya well-known man. It is 
the soul of the millionaire, andhethinks called ‘‘ The Eternal Conflict.’’ It 
and dreams of ‘‘ watering ’’ shares and sounds very interesting, but its title is 
of wheat corners. ambiguous. Some months ago a very 
I have recently had in my possession charming book appeared, called ‘‘ A 
a book produced by Mr. Cobden San- Digit of the Moon.’’ It was really a 
derson, entitled ‘‘ The Ideal Book.” charming Hindu love story, but hardly 
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anyone knew of it because of its 
cryptic title. Among the books of 
travel just issued there is one called 
‘Glimpses of Three Nations.’’ The 
announcements of the book do not 
state what are the nations, and how on 
earth is any one living in the heart of 
the country, for instance, to find out 
to what part of the world the book re- 
lates? Ruskin was a great sinner in 
this way, and Browning also. ‘‘ Red 
Cotton Nightcap Country’’ and 
“ Fifine at the Fair’’ are hindrances 
rather than helps. Ruskin has a book 
entitled ‘‘ Notes upon the Construc- 
tion of Sheepfolds,’’ and the thrifty 
Scotch farmer was disgusted to find 
that the book had reference only to 
certain allegorical sheep. It is not 
always easy to discover the meanings 
of Mr. Ruskin’s titles without a Latin 
dictionary, and young ladies, for whom 
Mr. Ruskin’s books were written, are 
not believed to be well versed in Latin 
by anyone but themselves. The art 
of presenting knowledge of any kind in 
a truly simple way is the work of noth- 
ing less than genius. Take the subject 
of gardening, for instance, and the 
whole library of books which has been 
issued upon the subject. Is there 
among them a single book wherein the 
author has put himself in the position 
of the person who actually is a real be- 
ginner ?. There are thousands of peo- 
ple who would gladly buy a book not 
upon gardening only, but upon any 
important subject, provident it was 


. written simply but not childishly. 


When the ideal book is sought for it 
is not often to be found. 

For the moment the most readable 
books are George Gissing’s ‘‘ Our 
Friend the Charlatan,’’ Miss Fowler’s 
‘‘ Sirius,” George Egerton’s ‘‘ Rosa 
Amorosa,’’ Mrs. Voynich’s ‘ Jack 
Raymond,” and ‘‘ My Heart and 
Lute,”’ by A. St. Laurence. ‘‘ Pene- 
lope’s Irish Experiences’’ is amusing, 
and Lady Currie’s volume of Essays 
contains her attack upon men, entitled 
‘Two Moods of a Man,’’ and some 
other papers, including one upon the 
“‘ Ideal Country House.’’ Miss Law- 
less has joined the band of authoresses 
of garden books. Her first garden 
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book is called ‘‘ A Garden Diary.” 
Swift’s ‘‘ Journal to Stella’’ has per- 
haps for the first time been well edited 
by G. A. Aitken, and published in a 
handy form within the past few days. 
Miss Sichel’s ‘‘ Women and Men of 
the French Renaissance’’ (why not 
put men first ?) is the best historical 
book, and Savage Landor’s book upon 
China the best book of travel, and 
Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Life of the Bee’’ the 
best book of philosophy. 

By the time that this letter reaches 
you the Derby will probably have 
been won by a horse with a mouthful 
fora name. It is a well-known coinci- 
dence that words and names of eight 
letters have played a peculiarly success- 
ful part in the Derby race. In 1888 
Ayrshire won the Derby, eight letters 
in his name. The dam of Ayrshire 
was Atalanta, eight letters in her name. 
The jockey of Ayrshire was F. Barrett, 
eight letters in his name. Some 
day, I suppose, we shall have a 
motor-car race week. Our prejudices 
against the motor are being got over, 
and the motor itself is being taught to 
be less restive. There are talks of 
motor-car tracks being made, perhaps 
parallel with the South Eastern Rail- 
way. But this would be a most un- 
equal contest. This reminds me of the 
story of the American who, when the 
ticket collector came for a ticket, pre- 
sented a child’s ticket. Said the rail- 
way man, “‘ This won’t do, this is a 
child’s ticket.’’ ‘‘ Well,” said the 
American, ‘“‘ I was a child when this 
train started.” The motor-carist anec- 
dote, adapted from the American, re- 
lates that a passenger on a “ flyer” 
remarked to the driver at the end of a 
fast run, ‘‘ That was a very long grave- 
yard we passed through.’’ ‘* Gtave- 
yard,’’ said the other in surprise, ‘‘ we 
have n’t come through any graveyard.”’ 
** Oh, yes, we have,”’ replied the pas- 
senger, ‘‘ where all those tombstones 
were in a row.”” ‘‘ Oh, those were n’t 
tombstones,” rejoined the motorist, 
‘* they were milestones.”’ 

Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 

LONDON, June, 1gor, 
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The reviews in this department of THE CRITIC, though short, are not perfunctory 
They are as carefully written as though they appeared in the body of the magazine. Books 
on special subjects are sent to specialists, and often as many as a dozen different writers 
revisw the various books. Among those who contribute regularly are Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
Rev. Charles Fames Wood, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Admiral S. B. Luce, Fennette Barbour 
Perry, Gerald Stanley Lee, Christian Brinton, Ruth Putnam, P. G. Hubert, ¥r., Carolyn 
Shipman, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editors. 


BELLES LETTRES 


Gregory—The Ways of Men. By Eliot Greg- 
ory (‘‘An Idler”). Scribner, $1.50. 

Mr. Gregory is an ‘‘Idler” only in name. Asa 
painter first, and now as an author, he has done 
quite enough to clear him of the odium that still 
attaches in this country to the practise of idleness 
asa fine art. At the same time, he has not taken 
life so strenuously as to blind himself to its lighter 
and more picturesque aspects ; and these desultory 
papers on ‘* Uncle Sam,” ‘*‘ The Paris of our Grand- 
parents,” ‘* Some American Husbands,” ‘‘ Idling in 
Mid-Ocean,” ** * Climbers’ in England,” etc., show 
him to be still the same cultivated, slightly satirical, 
opinionated, and much-travelled artist in life as in 
pigments that we first met, with pleasure, in 
** Worldly Ways and Byways.” 


Mowbray—A Journey to Nature. By J. P. 
Mowbray. Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50 net. 

A few years ago The Evening Post, in one of its 
Saturday supplements, printed a reminiscent column 
on the Astor House. It attracted attention for two 
reasons ;: it was much better written than the average 
matter with which the many columns of Saturday 
or Sunday oe a are padded; and it was 
igned ‘J. P. M.” Now, these initials are those 

of aman so well known in New York, that even 
the remote and contemplative Dial of Chicago con- 
fesses to having been struck by the anomaly of their 
appearance at the foot of a newspaper article—often 
as they occur in the body, or at the head, of news 
paragraphs and leading editorials. Then there was 
a striking exposé of certain pretensions of the 
Christian Scientists over the same signature. But 
the literary world did not become fully cognizant 
that a new planet had swum into its ken until pub- 
lication was begun of the series of papers reprinted 
inthis book. ‘These revealed J. P. M. as ‘‘a Wall- 
Street man” (which seemed to emphasize the com- 
plication of identities), who, ing an ominous 
warning from his heart and his doctor, dropped 
everything and hid himself for a year in the country. 
Dropped everything, that is, to which he was ac- 
customed, and which he enjoyed—the exchange, 
the ‘‘ ticker,” the ‘‘ street,” late hours and convivial 
companions,—but picked up his eight-year-old son, 
heart-starved at a boarding-school, and, later on, a 
yellow dog ; and made with these sole comrades a 
home in the back-woods of New York. Here, by 
degrees, he came to know Nature, and to find in 
her hitherto ignored dawns and nightfalls, her rest- 
ful calms and tonic storms, her gradual changes of 
season, and the power and deliberation of her 
largest movements, the only possible cure for that 
fever of living which in his case had come so near 
ending in the ague of death. If ‘‘a Florentine 


maid” seemed to threaten the collapse of the wise 
doctor’s theory, at one time, it is perhaps only be- 
cause the autobiographer knows his business, and 
is unwilling to lose a perfectly legitimate opportunity 
of adding to the interest of his book by the intro- 
duction of a petticoat. 

Mr. Mowbray repeatedly disclaims being ‘‘a 
literary man.” Well, perhaps he is not. Dr. 
Holmes was not a professional literary man when 
he wrote ‘‘ The Autocrat.” He was a middle-aged 


-medical man ; and J. P. M. professes to be a mid- 


dle-aged business man; but he is a literary man to 
his finger tips,—a seer, moreover, and a dreamer ; a 
scholar, and a ripe and good one, He might be 
a sentimentalist, were it not for a delicate but keen 
and omnipresent sense of humor that nips senti- 
mentality in the bud; and he might be a ‘‘ funny 
man,” if his view of life were less broad. As it is, 
he is a philosopher and a humorist in one, with a 
subtlety of thought that fails to involve him in ob- 
scurity of expression, and a gift of speech that 
makes it apparently easy for him to record the most 
delicate and evasive imaginings. 

We trust the publishers of ‘‘A Journey to 
Nature” will distinctly number all later printings 
of the book, for copies of the original will be at a 
premium before many years have passed. This is 
not a ‘*‘ book of the year,” by the way ; it is a book 
of the years. 


Phelps—Falstaff and Equity: An Interpreta- 
tion. By Charles E. Phelps. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Ks oer F sail 

udge Phelps takes for his text a passage from Fal- 

yas talk in the Gadshill scene of ‘* Henry IV.” 

(ii. 2): ‘‘An the Prince and Poins be not two 

arrant cowards, there’s no eguéty stirring,” which, 

as generally understood, seems to be quite pointless. 
si ¥ uity”” has been taken as a synonym for ‘* jus- 
tice” ; the men are cowards, if there is any justice 
in the world, or if they are fairly judged. But our 
author sees in the expression an allusion to ‘‘ the 
great warfare then stirring between the courts of 
common law on the one side, representing a popular 
jealousy of the growing power of the chancellor, 
and the court ag chancery on the other, supported 
by the regal authority.” There is alsoa ‘‘ gag” at 
an amusing scene that had lately occurred in West- 
minster Hall, ‘‘under a queer and questionable 
order of the Lord Chancellor.” Shakespeare, 
moreover, was particularly interested in the conflict 
between equity and the common law, on account of 

a suit in which his father and family were involved, 

and which was pending in chancery at the time. 

There is much law and learning in the book, and 

much humor withal, and it is all set forth with great 

vivacity and piquancy of style. Lawyers and stu- 
dents of Shakespeare will equally enjoy it. 
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Wit and Humor—American Wit and Humor. 
2vols. Jacobs & Co., 50 cts. per vol. 
A collection of newspaper jokes, classified under 


appropriate subject headings. Pocket volumes, 


prettily bound in blue and gold. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Bax—Jean Paul Marat, the People’s Friend. 
By Ernest Belfort Bax. Small, Maynard & Co., 


$2.50. 

All the dear old monsters of history are disappearing, 
and now, according to Mr. Bax, Marat must no 
longer be held in horror. His latest historian has 
found ‘‘an exceptionally noble and disinterested 
character” behind the record that has caused so 
much abuse to be heaped on the ‘* People’s Friend.” 
The book also seeks to show what a blood-thirsty, 
criminally-disposed person was Charlotte Corday. 
As an example of ‘‘ the other point of view,” the 
book is interesting. 


Dreyfus—Five Years of My Life, 1894-1899. 
By Alfred Dreyfus. McClure, Phillips & Co., 


$1.50. 
Not the least remarkable thing about Captain 
Dreyfus is the calm, unprejudiced manner in which 
he can write of his five years of torture and his 
torturers. One cannot help feeling that this Jew is 
a better Christian than the men who are responsible 
for his sufferings. 


Guerber—Empress of France. By H. A. Guer- 
ber. Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.50. 

This is an easy, gossiping story of the lives of the 

three women who had the courage to become Em- 

presses of the French. The author is neither un- 

duly hard nor weakly kind to her heroines. 


Perry—St. Louis (Louis IX. of France), the 
ost Christian King. By Frederick Perry, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. (Heroes 
of the Nations.) Putnam, $1.50. 

Few will dispute the right of ‘* the Most Christian 
King” to a place in the Heroes of the Nations 
series ; nor, after reading this book, Mr. Perry's fit- 
ness to be his a The prudence and policy 
of Louis’s crusades are generally denied, but the 
writer of this sketch reminds us that ‘‘ it is not for 
an age which is beginning to chafeat Mohammedan 
dominion in western Asia, to judge too harshly the 
last attempt which was made to overthrow it.” It 
was not alone by his wars, however, that Louis 1X. 
won his holy title, but by a lifelong regard for the 
dictates of conscience, and a zeal for religion which 
manifested itself in many ways. He died justly 
beloved by his people, after a long and generally- 
successful reign, which owed much of its prosperity 
to the wisdom and energy of his mother, Blanche 
of Castile, one of the most powerful and adroit 

queens of whom history preserves the record. 


Raymond—Peter Cooper. By Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond. The Riverside Biographical Series, No. 
4. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 75c. 


Schuyler—Selected Essays. By Eugene Schuy- 
ler. With a Memoir by Evelyn Schuyler 
Schaeffer. Scribner, $2.50. 


Schuyler—Italian Influences. By Eugene Schuy- 
ler. Scribner, $2.50. 

Apart from the memoir the contents of these two 

volumes have already appeared from time to time in 
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the pages of the ation and Scribner's Magazine. 
The memoir 1s in the main a clear and sufficiently 
ample account of Mr. Schuyler’s career; there is 
manifest, however, a very humar tendency to mag- 
nify the impertinent, and one can hardly fail to re- 
gret such touches as ‘‘he was the enfant gdté of 
every house which he frequented.” The various 
studies herewith reprinted are by no means striking 
and the writer seldom scratches beneath the surface 
of things. Despite his reputation for scholarship 
Mr. Schuyler always remained more the man of 
affairs than the subtle, penetrating litterateur, 


Stopes—Shakespeare’s Family: A Record of 
the Ancestors and Descendants of William 
Shakespeare, with some account of the 
Ardens. By Mrs. C. C. Stopes. Illustrated. 
Pott & Co., - Rony 

Mrs, Stopes has been a faithful student of Shake- 

speare for many years. Her book on ‘‘ The Bacon- 

Shakespeare Question” (London, 2d ed., 1889) is 

the fullest and best that has appeared in England ; 

and she has been a frequent and able contributor on 

Shakespearian topics to the Atheneum and other 

riodicals. The present volume is an exhaustive 

investigation of the genealogy of the dramatist and 
his wife, Mary Arden. On the Shakespeare side 
she is unable to trace his lineage with any certainty 
beyond his father, John, who was probably the son 
of Richard, a farmer at Switterfield, four miles from 
Stratford,.and a tenant of Robert Arden, Mary’s 
father ; but she gives much interesting matter con- 
cerning the many other Shakespeares of Warwick- 
shire and elsewhere. She believes that she has 
proved that Mary was descended from Sir ‘Thomas 
Arden of Park Hall, who was sixteenth in descent 
from the Saxon Sheriff, Ailwin. If this is not made 
absolutely clear, it is shown to be extremely prob- 
able. This Arden family was one of the oldest and 
most influential in Warwickshire. The history of 
other branches of the Arden line is given with much 
detail. The vexed question of John Shakespeare’s 
title to the coat-of-arms, which he applied for twice 
and finally obtained, is also discussed at length. 
Many critics have {doubted whether he was fairly 
entitled to it, but Mrs. Stopes makes out a pretty 
good case for him. Incidentally much biographical 
and historical matter is brought in, which will in- 
terest the student of Shakespeare. The book is 
elegantly printed and well illustrated. 


FICTION 


Brady— When Blades are Out and Love’s 
Afield: A Comedy of Cross-Purposes in 
the Carolinas. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
Illustrated. Lippincott. $1.50. 

The cross-pu in love in Mr. Brady’s latest 

story could be easily enough made straight in real 

life. The best parts of it are the imaginative de- 
scriptions of scenery and battle. 


Hazleton—Mistress Nell: A Merry Tale of 

a Merry Time (Twixt Fact and Fancy). 

By George C. Hazleton, Jr. Scribner, $1.50. 
**Turn about ’s fair play.” As Mr. Hazleton re- 
minds us, ‘*it is the vogue to dramatize successful 
novels.” It is only just, therefore, that the dra- 
matic writer who has produced a successful play 
should turn his prompt-book into a story. There 
is literary quality in the comedy which Miss Cross- 
man has made famous by investing the title rdle 
with the charm of her own personality,—more than 
there is in the average play that makes a hit ; and 
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although that quality is more conspicuous, perhaps, 
in the play than in the book, being less common on 
the stage than on the printed page, there is enough 
of it to justify the author’s experiment. 


McElroy—Juletty: A Story of Old Kentucky. 
By Lucy Cleaver McElroy. Crowell, $1.50. 

A heroine with ‘‘ glorious whiskey-colored eyes” 
could live no place but in Kentucky. She is associ- 
ated with moonshiners and lynchings, and other 
pleasant diversions in that primitive State. Indeed, 
she herself was a moonshiner, whom it was her 
lover’s governmental business to discover. There 
is a refreshing unconsciousness in the style of the 
story which leaps lightly over all crudities and in- 
consistencies. The dedication is filially naive. 


Merriman—The Isle of Unrest. By Henry 

Seton Merriman. Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50. 
Corsica is the ‘‘Isle of Unrest” of which Mr. 
Merriman writes, There is no reason to believe 
that this tale ‘* will rank as perhaps his best work.” 
He tells a story well, but to any one who remem- 
bers the brilliancy of ‘* With Edged Tools,” and 
‘* The Sowers,” this last novel cannot help but 
bring a slight disappointment. 


Meyer—Robert Annys: Poor Priest. A Tale 
of the Great Uprising. By Annie Nathan 
Meyer. Macmillan, $1.50. 

This story of the Lollard is based upon a large 
amount of careful reading and study of the re- 
ligious conditions in England in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It is written with an ease of manner which 
shows a mastery of English expression. But never 
once is the illusion given to the reader, that he is 
for the time being part of the fourteenth century. 
The customs of that period are faithfully described, 
but the reader stands in the twentieth century look- 
ing backward. The book is successful history, but 
not successful fiction. Historically, Mrs. Meyer’s 
touch is vivifying. She could vitalize the most life- 
less facts. 


Naylor: Ralph Marlowe. By James Ball Nay- 
lor. Saalfield Publishing Co., $1.50. 

Dr. Naylor’s story is distinctly more human than 
‘‘ historical.” It is another instance of that whole- 
some return to simple, native scene witnessed by 
‘*David Harum” and ‘‘Eben Holden.” The 
author confesses to have founded his plot on fact 
and to have taken his characters direct from na- 
ture, all of which gives ‘‘ Ralph Marlowe” 
strength and freshness both rare and welcome. As 
a picture of life in the Muskingum valley the book 
breaks new and interesting ground. 


Ouida—Street Dust and Other Stories. By 
Ouida. Lippincott, $1.50. 

Ouida’s short stories have more of grace of form 
than her longer tales. These stories remind one of 
‘* The Little Novels of Italy,” having their true 
worth of Italian atmosphere though not their pre- 
cocity of diction. Nevertheless they are good stories 
and good literature. 


Payson—John Vytol: A Tale of the Lost 
Colony. By William Farquhar Payson. Har- 
per, $1.20 net. 

“* John Vytol” cannot be called an historical novel, 

because it embodies no more history than is con- 

tained in the author’s foreword of a pageand a half. 

There are no ‘‘ manners and customs” in the book 

except such as emanate from the author’s brain. It 








is therefore a work of the imagination, a develop. 
ment of character such as might have lived on the 
island of Roanoke, off the coast of old Virginia, 
The reader is spared the necessity of culling his 
torical facts and can settle down to the enjoyment 
of a good story of adventure psychologically con- 
sidered. The appearance of Kit Marlowe, as one 
of the characters does not materially add to the 
interest. 


Pennoyer—Rodari, Sculptor. A Story of 
Pisa. By Virginia E. Pennoyer. Elder & 
Shepard, 60 cts, 

Between rich Pisan green and gold Mrs. Pennoyer 

has condensed a really exquisite tale,—not strong 

nor compelling but full of charm, pathos, and del- 
icacy of modulation. 


Price—The Heiress of the Forest. A Ro. 
mance of Old Anjou. By Eleanor C. Price, 
Crowell, $1.50. 

The flesh long ago wearied of historical novels, but 

it must be admitted that ‘‘ The Heiress of the For- 

est’ is unusually entertaining. It is of the time of 

Louis XIV., and is full enough of intrigue and in- 

jured loveliness to satisfy the most exacting taste. 

There is an actual illusion of old-timeness. 


Rawson—A Lady of the Regency. By Mrs. 
Stepney Rawson. Harper, $1.50, 

A well-written story of a century ago, giving life-like 

pictures of the time, and a sympathetic study of 

George IV.’s Queen, the unfortunate Caroline of 

Brunswick. 


Read—In the Alamo. By Opie Read. Rand, 
McNally & Co., $1.25. 

Texas was once entirely Mexican, as every one 
knows, but that it has long remained largely Mexi- 
can in life and character is not so widely published. 
This is a novel of that semi-Mexican life among 
Texans in early days. As such it has a value dis- 
tinctly its own, and its topic is one to interest 
many. Without being phenomenal the story goes 
on smoothly from a to izzard. Perhaps we ought 
to say that it is a trifle long drawn out, but even 
for that reason will suit the taste of some, 


Runyan—A Quaker Scout. By N. P. Runyan. 
The Abbey Press, $1.25. 
If Mr. Runyan is a man of sensibility, it must be 
distinctly distasteful to him to have a biographical 
note prefixed to his book stating that he is a writer 
of acknowledged ability. It might be as well to let 
his readers decide that for themselves. The story 
is an exciting one of the Civil War, and it is told 
in an incisive way that shows the author’s many 
years of reportorial training. 


Tynan—A Daughter of the Fields. By Katha- 
rine Tynan. McClurg, $1.50. 

An Irish love story, by Katharine Tynan, is popu- 
lar among many and sure to be read. Meg was not 
a faultless heroine but a fairly good wholesome girl. 
Miss Tynan does not exert herself to invent plots and 
situations. Rather smooth and innocent of sensa- 
tions, her stories are eminently respectable, and 
serve to cultivate a reposeful temper. They are of 
the sort affected by circulating libraries. 


Wilkins—Understudies: Short Stories. By 

Mary E. Wilkins. Illustrated. Harper, $1.25. 
From time to time Miss Wilkins takes excursions 
out of the strictly New England atmosphere in 
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which most of her stories grow. In ‘* Under- 
studies,” this excursion is into the realm of psycho- 

ical analogy between certain animals and flowers 
and certain people. The idea is ingenuous and in 
the main well carried out. Six animals and six 
flowers are the subjects of the twelve stories. The 
flower portion of the book is the more successful, 
for the reason that in the humanizing of animals in 
literature we have become accustomed to a delicacy 
of touch and subtlety of fancy beside which Miss 
Wilkins’s touch is heavy and unintuitive. She does 
not leave enough to the reader’s imagination be- 
cause of her anxiety to nail theapplication. ‘‘ The 
Squirrel ” is the best of the animal stories, although 
that, too, is marred by a too obvious ending, The 
book shows occasional signs of lack of structural 
revision. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dawson—German Life in Town and Country. 
By William WHarbutt Dawson. Illustrated. 
Putnam, $1.20 net. 

Mr, Dawson's ‘* German Life in Town. and Coun- 

try” covers a good deal of ground that has been 

pretty well gone over already, such as the social 
divisions in Germany, which were very fully treated 
in Whitman’s ‘‘ Imperial Germany” some years 

ago, the workmen’s character, life and labor, mili- 

tary service, public education, woman and the 

home, political life, local government, newspapers, 
etc. evertheless, Mr. Dawson writes with thor- 
ough knowledge of his subject, which is an old 
topic of his, and writes well. Germany has so 
many nooks and corners in which the life is par- 
ticularly interesting to such ultra-modernists as our- 
selves, that any one who knows it as does this 
writer is sure to find something new and interest- 
ing to say. Mr. Dawson is fond of the Germans 
and has a good word for all of them. He finds 
nothing objectionable in the curious and somewhat 
petty economies which count for so much in the 
ife of the middle classes, and perhaps he is right. 
In his chapter upon religious life in Germany 
Mr, Dawson ‘mentions the peculiar and perhaps 
not very well known fact that for many years there 
have been twice as many suicides in Saxony as in 
any other part of Germany. Experts have wholly 
failed to account for it; the people are no poorer, 
religious sentiment is no weaker, and the political 
conditions are no harder than in other parts of the 

Empire. As to the future of religion in Germany, 

Mr. Dawson gives scant hope to orthodox believers. 

The people, high and low, are following the lead of 

the Social Democracy, which takes its science from 

Biichner, Hackel and Darwin, and its philosophy 

from Schopenhauer and Hartmann. With regard 

to the condition of women, Mr. Dawson disputes 
the commonly - accepted idea that the German 

Hausfrau is much to be pitied. So far as he has 

seen, she more than holds her own as the intellectual 

equal of herhusband. He believes that the average 

German girl leaves school with a breadth of culture 

that would astonish English schoolmasters. The 

fact that there is in Berlin a successful women’s 
club, numbering six hundred members, who are 
solemnly pledged to meet for discussion and social 
intercourse once a week, shows how times have 
changed. There are capital chapters upon pleasures 
and pastimes, and the list of the advantages in the 
way of music and theatrica] art at almost nominal 
prices, may well make an American restless. The 
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volume is appropriately illustrated with reproduc- 
tions from famous pictures and views. 


Forsyth—Tirilling Days in Army Life. By 
Brevet-Brigadier General George A. Forsyth, 
U.S.A. Illustrated. Harpers, $1.50. 

General Forsyth writes of affairs wherein he played 

a part: Sheridan's ride, the closing scenes at Ap- 

pomattox Court House, a frontier fight, and an 

Apache raid. His stories are more than mere 

sketches, and he tells them graphically and with 

some vigor. The reader gets the impression that 
he is reading history and not fiction. His narra- 
tives of Indian warfare are especially good. 


Headley—Problems of Evolution. By F. W. 
Headley. Crowell, $3.00. 

Not only the difficulties in the Darwinian statement 
of Evolution, that have been pointed out by Weise- 
mann and his school, but unanswered objections re- 
cognized by the late Charles Darwin himself, call 
for some solution, In the light of recent philosophi- 
cal suggestions Mr. Headley reduces the number of 
difficulties, which are deeper than morphological. 
The more important part of the book is where the 
author deals with the evolution of human society 
and individual character. With Benjamin Kidd, 
Mr. Headley insists that religion is ultra-rational and 
as such the mightiest factor in human evolution, 
whether individual or collective. 


Lynch—French Life in Town and Country. 
By Hannah Lynch. [Illustrated. Putnam’s 
$1.20, net. 

Miss Lynch has lived long in France, and describes 

vivaciously the customs and manners of the people. 

The book is not full of statistics, but will be of in- 

terest to those who desire a good every-day idea of 

the French people. 


Maryon—How the Garden Grew. By Maud 
Maryon, Illustrated. Longmans, Green & 
Co., $1.50 

The garden grew very pleasantly as described in 

this book, which contains nothing very new, but a 

good deal that is fresh and encouraging to those 

who, like the author, are having their first struggle 
with Mother Earth. 


Mees—Choirs and Choral Music. By Arthur 
Mees. With portraits. Scribner, $1.25 net. 


‘*Choirs and Choral Music” is for the amateurs 
rather than for the professional. In ten chapters it 
traces the development of chorus singing from the 
Hebrews and Greeks, through the early Christian 
and the medizval churches to modern amateur 
choral culture in this country, including the history 
of the Oratorio and the Mystery. Mr. Mees writes 
entertainingly, in a manner to interest amateurs as 
well as professionals. The book contains a good 
index. 


Porter—Nigger Baby and Nine Beasts. By 
Alma Florence Porter. Ess: Ess Publishing 
Co., $1.50. 

‘“* Rab and His Friends” came long ago. Then 

followed ‘* Black Beauty.” Mr. Kipling’s ‘* Jungle 

Stories” brought in lenge contingencies of beasts 

and birds. At length Mr. Thompson has fairly in- 

troduced to us the North American beasts. Now 
at last has entered fully the entire literary zoo. 

Our brothers, the bear, the horse, the wolf, the fox, 

Br’er Rabbit and the crow, have become dear to 

us, Miss Porter makes them stiJl more dear. Her 
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nine stories are simply delightful. 
the most enchanting colt ever seen. Even wild cats 
grow tender towards Miss Porter, and a bear be- 
comes her devoted, heroic lover. 

One does not resent her exaggerations for they 


Nigger Baby is 


are all in the interest of charity. If she desire a 
fitting pseudonym we respectfully suggest Santa 
rancesca. 


Ralph—An American with Lord Roberts. 

By Julian Ralph. Stokes, Co., $1.50. 
It is generally understood that one in ten of the 
200,000 men who composed ‘or accompanied the 
British forces in South Africa has written a book 
about the Boer war. Mr. Ralph, is, we believe, the 
only one who has written two. The present work 
supplements his ‘‘ Toward Pretoria.” It is a eu- 
logy of Lord Roberts, and of English pluck and 
magnanimity. The author sees little or nothing to 
praise in the Boers, and is equally free in his criti- 
cisms of the British army system that is responsible 
for the innumerable blunders that were made in the 
various South African campaigns. Needless to say, 
Mr. Ralph is one of the most interesting of the 
many brilliant writers who have made the Boer war 
their theme. 


Randolph—The Law and Policy of Annexa- 
tion. With special reference to the Philip- 
pines, together with observations on the status 
of Cuba. By Carman F. Randolph. Long- 
man, $3.00. 

Mr. Randolph has herewith contributed a sincere 

and suggestive study to an absorbing question. 

To utilize his own words, ‘* the annexation of the 

Philippines is the immediate reason for this book, 

which, in dealing with the event itself, advocates 

withdrawal of our sovereignty from the islands, and 
suggests a method for its accomplishment.” 


Sanderson—Hero Patriots of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Edgar Sanderson, M.A. With 
traits. Crowell & Co., $1.50. 
A book like this is an addition to a boy’s historical 
library. The lives of twelve patriots, among them 
Diaz, Boliva, and Garibaldi, are narrated with en- 
thusiasm by a writer ably fitted for his task. The 
table of contents is ample, but there should be an 
index and the illustrations are badly reproduced. 


Speeches at the Lotus Club. Arranged by John 
Elderkin, Chester S. Lord, Horatio N, Fra er. 
Large 8vo. Illustrated. Printed from type. 
Limited to 1000 copies—1o00 on Von Gelder 
hand-made paper. Privately printed for the 
Lotus Club, 

This attractive volume contains the most notable 

speeches made at banquets of the Lotus Club dur- 

ing the past thirty years. Examples of post-prandial 
eloquence are from a host-of well-known men and 
brilliant speakers. 


Ward—The Light of the World. By Herbert 
D. Ward. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00. 
Flammarion, we believe, was the first to bring 
astronomy into fiction, and to base plots upon the 
——— of light and sound, In this he is now 
ollowed by Mr. Ward whose irreligious lens-maker 
is converted after death by transporting himself in- 
stantaneously to where the light rays of say nineteen 
hundred years ago are conveying through space the 








scene of the miracles of Jesus and the divine tragedy 
of Golgotha, The book seems pious in its inten. 
tions but not strikingly strong or original. Flam. 
marion had worked out that vein. 


Wiltse— Folk-Lore Stories and Proverbs, 
Gathered and Paraphrased for Little 
Children. By Sarah E. Wiltse. 
by Edith Brown. Ginn & Co., 6oc. 

A pleasant little book for the nursery. 


Illustrated 


Winans—The Art of Revolver Shooting. By 

Walter Winans. Illustrated. Putnam, $5.00, 
No one, certainly, is better qualified to write on the 
art of revolver shooting than the author of this 
exhaustive volume, himself champion revolver shot 
and vice-president of the National Rifle Association 
of Great Britain. Mr. Winans begins by tracing 
the evolution of the revolver, and then offers chap- 
ters, short, concise, and suggestive, on ‘‘ Selecting a 
Revolver,” ‘‘ Ammunition,” ‘‘ Cleaning and Care of 
Weapons,” ‘‘ Practice and Training,” and the 
various uses of the revolver. Portions of the book 
are devoted to the Bisley Meeting and che balance 
to such interesting topics as ‘* Revolver Shooting 
for Ladies,” ‘* Shooting from a Bicycle,” ‘* Shooting 
in the Dark,” etc., all of which contain a fund of 
practical information. Mr. Winans writes in a 
clear, simple style, and it would be superfluous to 
endorse his knowledge of this subject. The book 
is copiously illustrated after original drawings by 
the author and photographs, and is in every respect 
authoritative. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Abbey—Phaéthon, with Three other Stories 
in Verse and a Prose Contention. By 
pm Abbey. Kingston: Styles & Kiersted, 

1.25. 

In his prefatory ‘‘ contention,” Mr. Abbey argues 

that ‘‘ art is great only as it is the imaginative ex- 

pression of moral truth.” The four versified stories 
which follow are supposed to prove the truth of this 
contention, 


Davis—Songs of Exile, by Hebrew Poets. 
Translated by Nina Davis, Jewish Publication 
Society, 75 cts. 

The translator’s task has doubtless been a labor of 

love ; but there is something wanting, in either the 

originals or the rendering, the lack of which will 
revent the book’s general acceptance by lovers of 
nglish verse. 


Holeman—Maranatha, and Other Poems. By 
the Rev. F. R. Holeman, Rector of Christ 
Church, Cedar Key, Florida. 

‘* Maranatha” is a poem in cantos. It is not so 

forbidding as its title promises, but its Mann 

Hobah, Mitylene and other characters fail to engage 

our tearful sympathy. 


Legge—Town and Country Poems. By E. J. 
David Nutt, $1.50. 

If these poems were not chopped up into rhyming 

verses, but were printed as prose, we might suspect 

the author of being something of a poet. As it is, 

they impress us as prosaic, 
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Moody—The Masque of Judgment. By Wil- 
on Vaughn ‘Seedy. Small, Sapliand & 
Co., $1.50. 

The angel Raphael visits the world, which he loves 

and at the opening of Act III., we find him alighted 

upon ‘‘a peak above the Valley of the Judgment,” 

“between midnight and dawn.” 

‘ Alas, on this lone height my pinions fail,” 


he exclaims. Mr. Moody has high warrant, there- 
fore, if the wings of his muse do not bear him 
triumphantly at all times, when he attempts to soar 
above the Aonian Mount, It is a thankless task to 
write a masque, nowadays, and few or no living 
poets besides Stephen Phillips and William Watson 
could do it entertainingly. 


Weber—Selections from the Southern Poets. 
Edited by William Lander Weber. Macmil- 
lan Co., 25 cts. 

The Professor of English at 7 College, Georgia, 

has prepared a little book for the possible use of 

would-be freshmen in the colleges of his state. It 
is a modest production, with biographical sketches, 
notes, etc., and might be read in connection with 
the recently published volume in which a more 
detailed study of the Southland’s poets is presented. 


SCIENCE 


Eckstorm—The Woodpeckers. By Fannie 
Hardy Eckstorm, With five colored plates by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and drawings by John 
L. Ridway. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00, 

Mrs. Eckstorm has written a scientific, entertaining 

study of the woodpeckers of North America, de- 

scribing their habits and their tools. There is an 
appendix containing a key. Mr. Fuertes’s colored 
plates give an added attractiveness to the book, but 
itis impossible for a process to reproduce adequately 
the brilliancy and accuracy of his original drawings. 

Nature reproductions in color may be artistically 

satisfactory, but they are not scientifically. 


Frazer—Bibliotics, or the Study of Docu- 
ments. By Dr. Persifor Frazer. Lippincott, 
third edition, $2.50. 

The theme of this work is the expert study or ex- 

amination of handwriting. Dr. Frazer differs from 

Bertillon, whose testimony in the Dreyfus case was 

severely censured. This edition has been so 

thoroughly rewritten as to have become a new book. 

The author treats of the characteristics of writing, 

of forgery and alterations in inks and chemical 

tests of suspected documents. It is a work which 
especially interests lawyers and physicians. 


Mason—Hypnotism and Suggestion, in Thera- 
peutics, Education, and Reform. By R. Osgood 
Mason, M.D. Holt, $1.50. 

The title of this book sufficiently describes its scope. 

It is written from a physician’s point of view and 

advocates subjective treatment in many classes of 

physical, mental, and moral disease. at is dis- 
tinctly new in Dr. Mason’s book is the interesti 
cases of his own which he has treated. The fina 
chapter treats in a discriminating way the ethics of 
hypnotic practice. 


Packard—The History of Medicine in the 
United States. By Francis Randolph Pack- 
ard. Lippincott, $4.00 

D:. Packard has produced nothing less than an 

Opus Magnum. The difficulties that he encountered 
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in collecting his data must have been great. Not 
only will the medical world hail this work with sat- 
isfaction, but the world of general readers will find 
it a book of uncommon interest. While it is not 
possible to detach the medical mind from its 
‘*school,” Dr. Packard maintains a surprisingly 
judicial and unpartisan temper. The book is full 
of pictures, chiefly portraits of eminent American 
ey wer ei of Philadelphia and vicinity. 

n the appendices there is a carefully written cha 
ter upon Anzsthesia, and some ¢aluable monographs 
upon various topics. The account of medical prac- 
tice in New England brings out some curious facts 
and incidents, One reflection induced by this 
volume is the progressive control that the medical 
practice, or the art of healing, has gained over such 
scourges as yellow fever and small-pox. Dr. Pack- 
ard credits Dr. Crawford W. Long of Georgia with 
being the first to use ether as an anzsthetic and 
Dr. W. T. G. Morton of Massachusetts, with being 
the first to demonstrate to the medical profession 
its value and use. Perhaps this statement with the 
testimony afforded may settle the controversy. 
Taken all in all this is one of the more important 
books of the month, 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Caxton—The Golden Legend or Lives of the 
Saints, as Englished by William Caxton. 
Edited by F. S. Ellis. Dent, 50c. each. 

These dainty little volumes, seven in number, 

appear in the Temple Classics series. Each has a 

frontispiece and decorated title-page, and is attrac- 

tively bound in green cloth. 


Moulton—A Short Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Bible. By Richard C. Moulton. 
Heath, $1.00. 

Professor Moulton is already favorably known from 
his ‘* Literary Study of the Bible.” This book is 
not merely an abridgment of the former larger work, 
but treats of the contents of the sacred books re- 
garded from the literary stand point. He does 
not concern himself with the theology of the Bible, 
nor with historical criticism except in so far as it 
may be involved in an examination of the literary 
qualities of the several books of the Bible. The 
form of this work is free from technicalities and is 
intended for the general reader. 


Peloubet—The Teacher’s Commentary on 

the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 

By F. N. Peloubet, D.D. Froude, $1.25. 
Those who are familiar with the international 
Sunday-School lessons as interpreted by Dr. Peloubet 
know the quality and scope of this commentary. 
We believe that it will suit a large number of 

ple. The author claims to have included all 
the results of criticism high and low, and there 
is no question, he has condensed a vast quantity 
of material into 2 little room, It is commentary 
which appeals not to scholars, not to the learned, 
but to the average Sunday-School teacher and 
Chautauquan graduate. 


RitschlI—The Christian Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion, By Albert Ritschl. Translated by H. 
R. McIntosh and A. B. Macaulay. Scribner, 
$4.00. 
Thirty years John S. Black of Edinburgh 
published an English version of the first volume 
of Ritschl’s epoch-making, ‘‘ Rectungslehre.” This 
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present book is a translation of the third volume. 
The former was historico-critical. This sets forth 
Ritschl’s own exposition of the theology of Justifi- 
cation. The names of the translators assure satis- 
factory’: work. If someone would now translate 
Schleiermaker’s ‘* Christliche Glaubde,” then the two 
a modern works of German theology would 
accessible to English readers. 


Randolph—The Example of the Passion. By 
B. W. Randolpir Longmans, 80 cts. 


Roberts—Wings of the Morning—Essays and 
a Sermon for Lent and Other Seasons. By 
Walter C. Roberts. Putnam, $1.00. 

Here are two belated Lenten books. Put side by 

side they illustrate finely the difference in methods 

between the American and English pulpit. The 
former is crisp, epigrammatic, condensed, fresh in 
thought ; the latter, formal, elaborate, and platitu- 
dinous, Both are orthodox and edifying. The 

Englishman is the more theological, the American 

the more ethical. 


Smith—Modern Criticism and the Preaching 
of Old Testament. By George Adam Smith, 
D.D. Armstrong, $1.50. 

This volume contains the Lyman Beecher lectures 

delivered at Yale. Dr. Smith sets forth the Chris- 

tian right of criticism, an account of the modern 
critical movement touching the Old Testament, 
with an appreciation of its effects upon the Old 

Testament as history and as a divine book for spir- 

itual and moral guidance and inspiration. His 

method is popular and he touches lightly here and 
there, moving rapidly. He suggests rather than 
explains, using words freely to make all clear. 


Stubbs—Pro Patria. Sermons on special oc- 
casions in England and America. By William 
Stubbs, D.D. Longmans, $1.25. 

Dean Stubbs of Ely is a thinker in Social and 
Economic regions. He is also something of a 
literary personage. These qualities make his ser- 
mons good reading, better than most political 
speeches. His topics are of this sort ; International 
peace, Labor problems, Village Citizenship, Creed 
of Christian Socialism, and the like. 


Tigert—Theism. A Survey of the Paths that 

lead to God, Chiefly in the Light of the History 

of Philosophy. By John J. Tigert, LL.D. 

Publishing House of the M. E. Church, $1.25. 
A restatement of the Theistic argument, in the light 
of the complete development up to the present of 
philosophic thought, and from the standpoint of 
spiritual monism, is just what we are needing at the 
present day. Dr. Tigert is indignant that any 
should say that the existence of God is undemonstra- 
ble. He proceeds to demonstrate the fact. His 
work is something better than the old straw thresh- 
ed over again. It is well digested, comprehen- 
sive, and clearly written. 


TRAVEL 
Bigham—A Year in China. By Clive Bigham, 
C.M.G. Macmillan, $3.50. 
The author of this book is one of those fortunate 
young Englishmen who, possessing the British taste 
for travel and adventure, have every opportunity 
for gratifying it. Though not yet in his twenty- 
ninth year, he has been an honorary attaché at the 
legations in St. Petersburg, Constantinople, and 
Pekin ; was a special correspondent of the London 
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Times with the Ottoman army in Greece in 1897; 
and is the author of two books other than the one 
before us—namely, ‘‘A Ride through Western 
Asia” and ‘* With the Turkish Army in Thessaly,” 
He went to China in 1899, travelled ten thousand 
miles or so in less than eighteen months, took part 
in Admiral Seymour’s abortive expedition from 
Tientsin, and then made his way home via Siberia, 
Russia, Poland, andGermany. Mr. Bigham, in all 
circumstances, kept his eye open and his head level, 
and he assumes no air of having solved the Chinese 
question for himself. He writes agreeably, and 
equips his book with excellent full-page illustrations, 
maps, a glossary, and a briefly annotated list of the 
works he has found most helpful in ‘* reading up” 
on the subject of the Middle Kingdom and its 
inhabitants. 


Clark—A New Way Around an Old World. 
By Rev. Francis L. Clark, D.D. Harpers, 
$1.50. 

Dr. Clark went just before the outbreak of the 

Chinese war to attend some Christian Endeavor 

Conventions in China and Siberia. He went via 

San Francisco—Yokohama, Nagasaki, to Vladivos- 

tock. Dr. Clark sailed in a steamer up the Amoor, 

and tells what he saw of that strange region. 

His, account is not highly spiced. 


Hart—Argonaut Letters. By Jerome Hart. 

Illustrated. Payot, Upham & Co., $1.50. 
Mr. Hart traversed Europe along the beaten track 
of the tourist, but because he took with him the see- 
ing eye, he observed many things that escape the 
notice of the average tourist. He has also a bright 
way of saying things and an enthusiastic temper 
that charm the reader. Many excellent half-tone 
pictures embellish the pages of these unconventional 
and chatty letters. 


Heckethorn—London Memories, Social, His- 
torical, Topographical. By C. W. Hecke- 
thorn. Lippincott, $2.00. 

The American tourist who desires to visit historic 
localities in London, to seek out spots made famous 
by Dickens and Thackeray, or earlier novelists such 
as Ainsworth, will rejoice in this work. It recalls 
also much of the life and manners of old London 
and thus becomes a useful adjunct to any historical 
library, The chapter on ‘‘ Savage Old London” 
affords a strange revelation of old English life de- 
formed by coarseness and brutality. It is Hogarth 
put in words. 


Norton—Complete Hand-Book of Havana and 
Cuba, Containing Full Information for the 
Tourist, Settler, and Investor: Also an Ac- 
count of the American Military Occupation, 
with Handsome Illustrations and a Map of 
Havana. By Albert J. Norton. Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., $1.50. 

The title is somewhat ambitious. In reality the 

book is an account of a tour, with half-tone pictures. 

In addition there are statistics and other like data. 

Without being a Baedeker it will answer to all 

practical requirements of a traveller. Above all it 

is written in an interesting manner. 


Sawyer—The Inhabitants of the Philippines. 
By Frederick H. Lawyer. Scribner, $4.00. 
The author of this book, an Englishman, resided 
fourteen years in Luzon. He has made a careful 
study of the geography, history, ethnology, relig- 
ion, customs, and government of the Philippines. 
In short his account of the Filipinos is exhaustive, 
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He does not think that our government has begun 
right with the Filipinos, and has written this ex- 
tensive work for the benefit of those who may be 
contemplating residence and business investments in 
these our new and troublesome possessions. It 
took England a long while to learn how to govern 
alien races. The United States has the art yet to 
learn. 


Taylor—Odd Bits of Travel with Brush and 
Camera. By Charles M. Taylor, Jr. Pro- 
fusely illustrated by theauthor. Jacobs, $2.00. 

Mr. Taylor's travel was chiefly in Belgium, Hol- 

land, and up the Rhine, with a glance at Liverpool, 

Paris, and Berlin. The feature of the book is theil- 

lustrations, a wealth of camera pictures, Thescenes 


.in Holland are especially interesting. They are 


chiefly street scenes and country views. 


Vivian—Abyssinia: Through the Lion Land 
to the Court of the Lion of Judah. By 
Herbert Vivian. Illustrated. Longmans, $4.00, 

After having explored and served up in entertain- 
ing volumes Tunisia and Servia, Mr. Vivian visited 
King Menelik in his mountain home. He comes 
back to tell us that flies, not lions, are the chief an- 
noyances. When he claims that a traveller in 
average health and strength, and that a lady, almost 
as easily as a man, can go through the big game 
country ‘‘ without much greater danger or discom- 
fort than would be involved in cycling from Lon- 
don to Brighton,” he at once piques curiosity and 
challenges proof through example. 

Abyssinia, it seems, is not a polite word, for it 
suggests mongrelism, while Ethiopia is correct to 
use in the hearing of royal descendants of the Queen 
of Sheba. The land is most interesting because it 
contains the fountains which overflow the Nile and 
make Egypt fertile, because it has a people who 
hold to the most ancient form of Christianity ex- 
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tant, and because in it dwell the only African people 
who may one day defy and even rival European civ- 
ilization. Italians, British, and French hold the 
land on the seacoast, but in these mountains abidea 
race that may modify the future of African history, 
even though their mental outfit is very much that of 
forty centuries ago. The face of King Menelik 
shows strength and intelligence. His Empress 
Taitu weighs twenty stone and measures sixty 
inches around the waist. His Majesty lives a very 
busy and frugal life, is proud of his descent from 
Solomon's famous visitor, and keeps closely in touch 
with the whole of his dominions, once a year feed- 
ing, in a great pavilion, ten thousand of his warriors 
with raw meat. He wears a cross around his neck, 
and Mr. Vivian proved that he was a Christian by 
showing the same symbol hung on his watch chain. 
The chapter on Abyssinian Christianity is interest- 
ing. The author honestly tells only what he saw, 
and there were many things which he should like to 
have looked upon which he did not. Abyssinian 
art, though very rude, pictures Scripture subjects, 
the favorite ones being martyrdom on earth and 
torture hereafter. Good people are represented as 
white with full faces, while bad people are black 
and in profile. The large pictures of Menelik I., 
the son of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, greatly 
resemble the present King, while that of the Queen 
of Sheba is the very image of ‘Taitu, his present 
Majesty’s consort. 

Altogether, this is a very interesting book by a 
wide-awake traveller, experienced in human nature, 
who using ‘the universal language”—plenty of 
whiskey—and overflowing with good nature, was 
enabled to make his way into a land made fascinat- 
ing by associations with Scripture and Dr. Johnson's 
romance, and which to-day challenges interest be- 
cause of its conspicuous position as one of the 
potencies in the politics of Africa. 
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The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month previous to the 
5th of the present month, at the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 


resentative centres of the United States and Canada. 


They have been prepared, in each case, 


at the request of the editors of THE CRITIC by the librarians of the libraries mentioned 
or under their personal supervision. This record is intended to show what books other than 
fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK. 
Mercantile Library. W.T. Peortes, Librarian. 


East London. Besant. (Century Co., $3.50.) 

Landmark History of New York. Ulmann. 
pleton, $1.50.) 

Love Letters of Victor Hugo, (Harper, $3.00.) 

My Autobiography. Miller. (Scribner, $2.00.) 


(Ap- 


Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
Five Years of My Life. Dreyfus. (McClure, 


Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 
Orations and Essays of Edward John Phelps. 
(Harper, $3.50.) 
The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
The Love Letters of Bismarck. (Harper, $3.00.) 
A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Society Library, University Place. F. B. Bicr- 
Low, Librarian. 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 

Page & Co., $1.50.) 


(Doubleday, 


The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 
The Love of an Uncrowned Queen. Wilkins. 


(Stone, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Napoleon ; The Last Phase. Rosebery. 
$3.00.) 

The Story of my Life. Hare. 
Co., vols. 3 and 4, $7.50.) 

The Love Letters of Bismarck.. (Harper, $3.00.) 

The Autobiography of a Journalist. Stillman. 
(lloughton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $6.00.) 

Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. Tarbell. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co., $2.50.) 


(Harper, 


(Dodd, Mead & 


East London. Besant. (Century Co., $3.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 

The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Public Library. Frank P. Hut, Librarian. 


The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 


Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
The Individual. Shaler. 


(Doubleday, 


(Appleton, $1.50.) 


New York in Fiction. Maurice. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50.) 

Inhabitants of the Philippines. Sawyer. (Scribner, 
$4.00.) 

Memoirs of the Countess Potocka. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Where Black Rules White. Prichard. (Scribner, 
$3.00.) 

A Literary History of America. Wendell. (Scribner, 
$3.00.) 

Problem of Asia. Mahan. (Little, Brown & Co., 
$2.00.) 

Ian Hamilton’s March. Churchill. (Longmans, 
$1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen- 
Merriil, Co., $1.50.) 

Pratt Institute Free Library. Mary W. 


PLumMeR, Librarian. 


The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 


Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. 


(Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
A Sailor's Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 
The Rulers of the South. Crawford. (Macmillan 
2 vols., $6.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 
Talks to Teachers. James. 


Seton-Thompson. 


(Holt, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


Thompson. (Bowen- 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


Carnegie Library. ANNE WALLACE, Lidrarian. 


Napoleon: The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Paul Jones. Buell. (Scribner, 2 vols., $3.00.) 

The Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (Mc- 
Clurg, $1.50.) 

Literary History of America. Wendell. (Scribner, 
$3.00.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, 
$1.25.) 

Origin of Civilization. 
$5.00.) 

Dynamic Sociology. Ward. (Appleton, 2 vols., 
$4.00.) 

A Study of Wagner. Newman. (Putnam, $3.75.) 

The Music Dramas of Wagner. Lavignac. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $2.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


The Helmet of Navarre. Runkle. (Century Co., 
$1.50.) 


(Doubleday, 


Lubbock. (Appleton, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Public Library. Acnes Hi1ts, Librarian, 


The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. Howells. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

The Story of my Life. Hare. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., vols. 3 and 4, $7.50.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

The Love Letters of Bismarck. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Under Topsails and Tents. Brady. (Scribner, 
$1.50.) 

Nature’s Garden. Blanchan. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $3.00.) 

Encyclopedia of Etiquette. Holt. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co., $2.00.) 

Private Life of Queen Victoria. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

In the Palace of the King. Crawford. (Mac- 

millan, $1.50.) 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Buffalo Public Library. H. L. ELMENDorr, 


Librarian. 


Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 

(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 
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A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-T hompson, (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

The Life and Letters of ‘Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. Howells. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

Herod. Phillips. (Lane, $1.50.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

The Love of an Uncrowned Queen. Wilkins. 
(Stone, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

History of England. Larned. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.25.) 

The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. Twain. 
(Harper, $1.75.) 

Most Popular Novel, 

Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen- 

Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Public Library. Frepx. H. Hip, Zidrarian. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

The Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (Mc- 
Clurg, $1.50.) 

A Tramp Abroad. Clemens, (American Pub. Co., 
$3.50.) 

White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 6 
vols,, $12.00.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known, Seton-Thompson. 

(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Coffin’s Histories. (Harper, per vol., $2.50.) 

Abbott’s Histories. (Harper, per vol., $1.00.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Howells. 


Most Popular Novel, 


The Helmet of Navarre. Runkle. (Century Co., 
$1.50.) 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Public Library. Henry M. UTLEY, Librarian. 


A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Literary History of America. Wendell. (Scribner, 
$3.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Fluxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Napoleon: The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Japanese Plays and Players. Edwards. (Lane, 


$3.50.) 
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Book of Conjuring and Card Tricks. Kimard. 
(Scribner, $1.25.) 

The Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
Clurg, $1.50.) 

Robert L. Stephenson. Baildon. (Wessels, $1.75.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


Hudson. (Mc- 


A Daughter of New France. 
Brown, & Co., $1.50.) 


Crowley. (Little, 


HELENA, MONT. 


Helena Public Library. Mary C. GARDNER, 
Acting Librarian, 
Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 
Works on the Cyanide Process. 


Seton-Thompson. 


(Macmillan, 


Little Journeys. Hubbard. (Putnam, 5 vols., 
$1.75 each.) 

Rubaiyat. Khayyam. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.00.) 


Letters of Travel. 
Hiawatha Primer. 


Brooks, (Dutton, $2.00.) 
Holbrook. (Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co., 75¢.) 
Julius Cesar. Shakespeare. (Various editions.) 
L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 


The Awakening of the East. Leroy-Beaulieu. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


The Master-Christian. Corelli. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Jersey City Free Public Library. 
Burpick, Librarian. 


EsTHER E, 


The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Love Letters of Bismarck. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Ave Roma. Crawford. (Macmillan, 2 vols., 
$6.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Five years of my Life. Dreyfus. (McClure, Phillips 
&Co., $1.50.) 

Observations of Henry. Jerome. 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. 

Books on Electricity. 

Most Popular Novels, 

The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

The Helmet of Navarre. Runkle. (Century Co., 
$1.50.) 


(Doubleday, 


(Dodd, Mead 
Seton-Thompson. 


(Scribner, $2.00.) 





The Critic 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Public Library. 


CARRIE WESTLAKE WHITNEY, 
Librarian. 


The Historical Novel and Other Essays. 
thews. (Scribner, $1.25.) 

Mountain Playmate. Albee. 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Field, Forest and Wayside Flowers. Going. (Baker 
& Taylor Co., $1.50.) 

Our Native Trees. 

Bird Homes. 
$2.00.) 

Wall Street Point of View. 
Burdett & Co., $1.50.) 

Forward Movement of the Last Half Century. 


Mat. 


(Houghton, Mifflin 


Keeler. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Dugmore. (Doubleday & McClure, 


Clews. (Silver, 


Pierson. (Funk & Wagnalls Co., $1.50.) 

Conquest of Arid America. Smythe. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

Spiritual Significance. Whiting. (Little, Brown 
& Co., $1.00.) 

Cyanide Process. Wilson. (John Wiley & Sons, 
$1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Helmet of Navarre. Runkle. 


$1.50.) 
LOS ANCELES, CAL. 


(Century Co., 


Public Library. Mary L, Jongs, Librarian, 


Herod. Phillips. (Lane, $1.50.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Fact and Fable in Psychology. Jastrow. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Concerning Children. Gilman. 
$1.50.) 

Women of the Renaissance. 
(Putnam, $3.50.) 

Problem of Asia. Mahan. 
$1.50.) 

Fretsawing. Adamson, (Ward, $1.25.) 

Plutarch’s Lives. Clough. (Little, Brown & Co., 
5 vols., $10.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


Seton-Thompson. 
(Small & Maynard, 
de la Claviére. 


(Little, Brown & Co., 


The Heritage of Unrest. Overton. 


$1.50.) 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


(Macmillan, 


’ Public Library. J. K. Hosmer, Librarian. 


The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley, 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols,, $5.00.) 


Allen. 
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The Story of my Life. Hare. (Dodd, Mead &Co., 
vols. 3 and 4, $7.50.) 

Oriental Rugs. Mumford. (Scribner, $7.50.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. Howells. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

Sailing Alone around the World. Slocum. (Cen- 
tury Co., $1.50.) 

The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

Life of Morris. McKail. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Napoleon: The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


Alice of Olid Vincennes. 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mercantile Library. E. B. CLARKE, Asst. 
Librarian, 


Thompson. (Bowen- 


Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Tour. Burnham. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
In Search of Mademoiselle. Gibbs. (Coates, 


$1.50.) 

The Visits of Elizabeth. Glyn. (Lane, $1.50.) 

Richard Yea and Nay. Hewlett. (Macmillan, 
$1.50.) 

Stringtown on the Pike. Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $150.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Life of Huxley. Chalmers. (Putnam, $1.50.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

A Book ,of Remembrance. Gillespie. (Lippincott, 
$2.50.) 


(Doubleday, 


Most Popular Novel. 


The Helmet of Navarre. Runkle. (Century Co., 
$1.50.) . 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Public Library. Grorcr T. Clark, Librarian. 


The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

The Law of Psychic Phenomena, Hudson. (Har- 
ley, $1.50.) 

Ten Months a Captive among Filipinos. Sonnich- 
sen, (Scribner, $1.50.) 

Napoleon ; The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

The Gay Lord Quex. Pinero, (Russell, $1.50.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, 
$1.25.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley, 

Huxley, (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
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The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. Tarbell. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., $2.50.) 

Under Topsails and Tents. Brady. (Scribner, 
$1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
City Library Association. J. C. Dana, Zi- 
brarian, 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. Howells. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Rulers of the South. Crawford. (Macmillan, 2 
vols., $6.00.) 

Stage-Coach and Tavern Days. Earle. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.50.) 

The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. Iles. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Public Library. Heen J. McCaine, Librarian. 


Thompson. (Bowen- 


Thompson. (Bowen- 


Literary Friends and Acquaintance. Howells. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. 
$1.25.) 

Leading Facts of French History. Montgomery. 
(Ginn & Co,, 70 cts.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

An American Engineer in China. Parsons. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 

Science and Health. Eddy. (Armstrong, $3.25.) 

Newest England. Lloyd. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $2.50.) 

Stage-Coach and Tavern Days. Earle. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


(Crowell, 


(Bowen- 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Syracuse Public Library. Ezexie, W. Munpy, 
Librarian. 


In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. 
$1.23.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Oliver Cromwell. Roosevelt. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Napoleon : The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Stringtown on the Pike. 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Your Uncle Lew. Sherlock. 

Books on Gardening. 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. 
$1.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington, (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Old New York Frontier. 
$2.50.) 


(Crowell, 


Seton-Thompson. 


Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead 


(Stokes, $1.50.) 


(Harper, 


Halsey. (Scribner, 


Most Popular Novel. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. 
Merrill, $1.50.) 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


Toronto Public Library. James BAIN, Jr., 
Librarian, 


The Love Letters of Bismarck. (Harper, $3.00.) 

The Love Letters of Victor Hugo. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Victoria, her Life and Reign. 
Co., $2.50.) 

History of the Four Georges and William IV. Mc- 
Carthy. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Shifting Scenes. Sir Edward Malet. 
$4.20.) 


(Bowen- 


(Hunter, Rose & 


(Scribner, 


The Critic 


The Visits of Elizabeth. Glyn. (Lane, $t.50,) ” 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Newest England. Lloyd. (Briggs, $2.00.) 

The Private Life of King Edward VII. (Appleton, 
$1.50.) 

Travels and Adventures in Canada, 
$3.50.) 


(Morang, 


Most Popular Novel. 


God’s Puppets. Clark. (Gage & Co., $1.05.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Free Public Library. SamurL S. Green, ‘ 
Librarian, 


(Doubleday, 


Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page Co., $1.50.) 
The Visits of Elizabeth. 
Bird Neighbors. 
Clure, $2.00.) 4 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, 
$1.50.) 4 
An English Woman’s Love Letters. (Rand, 
McNally, 75¢.) 7 
The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley, | 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 4 
The Rough Riders. Roosevelt. (Scribner, $2.00,)7 
Four-handed Folk. Miller. (Houghton, Mifflin” 
& Co., $1.25.) : . 


Glyn. 
Blanchan. 


(Lane, $1.50.) 
(Doubleday & Mew 


Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson, 7 


(Scribner, $2.00.) 
The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Truth Dexter. McCall, 


$1.50.) 


Allen. 


(Little, Brown & Co,, © 


Z 








